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The House for Plays 


ESTABLISHED 1830 





The following plays are now available for production by amateur companies. Where the 
price of copies exceed 5s. Od. French's acting editions will be published in due course. 


ALL OVER THE TOWN (5s. 2d.) 1 REMEMBER MAMA (5s. 2d.) 

AND NO BIRDS SING (4s. 2d.) THE LONG MIRROR (4s. 2d.) 

THE BELLS RING (4s. 2d.) THE LADY FROM EDINBURGH (5s. 2d.) 
AN INSPECTOR CALLS (4s. 2d.) LOVE IN IDLENESS (4s. 2d.) 

THE BLIND GODDESS (5s. 2d.) LOVELY TO LOOK AT (4s. 2d.) 


THE BOY DAVID (5s. 2d.) MUSIC AT NIGHT (4s. 2d.) 

BUT ONCE A YEAR (3s. 8d.) MADAME LOUISE (4s. 2d.) 

THE CURE FOR LOVE (4s. 2d.) A MAN ABOUT THE HOUSE (6s. 3d.) 
DEAR EVELYN (copies on hire) THE MAN FROM THE MINISTRY 
DUET FOR TWO HANDS (4s. 2d.) NO MEDALS (4s. 2d.) (4s. 2d.) 
FAMILY PORTRAIT (5s. 2d.) NOW BARABBAS A 2d.) 

THE FIRST GENTLEMAN (5s. 2d.) OUR TOWN (5s. 2d.) 

FLY AWAY PETER (4s. 2d.) OUTRAGEOUS <> (4s. 2d.) 
FOOLS RUSH IN bg 2d.) PRIVATE LIVES (5s. 2d. 

THE GLEAM (6s. 3d.) SEE HOW THEY RUN (4s. 2d.) 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE (5s. 2d.) THIN PARTITION (3s. 8d.) 
THE GIRL WHO COULDN'T WHO LIES THERE? (5s. 2d.) 
QUITE (copies on hire) WISHING WELL (3s. 8d.) 
GRAND NATIONAL NIGHT THE WINSLOW BOY (4s. 2d.) 
(4s. 2d.) THE YEARS BETWEEN (4s. 2d.) 
YOUNG MRS. BARRINGTON (4s. 2d.) 


The prices quoted include cost of postage 





Samuel French Limited have acquired the amateur rights of the undermentioned 
plays. They are not at present available for production, but on receipt of an application, 
advice will be given when the releases are effected. 


THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS MESSAGE FOR MARGARET 
EASY MONEY MOUNTAIN AIR 
EDWARD, MY SON PEOPLE LIKE US 
EVER SINCE PARADISE PHANTOM LIGHT 
THE GUINEA PIG PEACE COMES TO PECKHAM 
THE HAPPIEST DAYS OF PRESENT LAUGHTER 

YOUR LIFE OFF THE RECORD 


THE LINDEN TREE TRAVELLERS’ JOY 
WORM'S EYE VIEW 
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JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT AS HAMLET 


This performance, seen at the Edinburgh Festival, adds a notable fourth 
to the “‘three mediums” described by Mr. Charles Landstone in this issue. 
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URING the three years since the war, the League’s headquarters at 

9, Fitzroy Square have had their walls strained to bursting-point. 

The staff now numbers forty, and the Library has over 70,000 books 
to serve close on 8,000 members, whose records must be kept and whose needs 
must be met. Our ground-floor clubroom has had to be added to the Library, 
and we can now offer no social welcome nor accommodate lectures or meetings 
on the premises. The Training Depattment is obliged to hire rooms outside 
for its schools in London. And all the while, search has been going on for 
suitable premises into which to move. 


Now the chance has come to expand into the adjoining house, No. 10, 
Fitzroy Square. Through the good offices of the Treasurer, Sir Frederick 
Minter, the freehold of the property has been acquired on favourable terms. 
This is a good investment in itself and it avoids a move. At present part of the 
house is let on lease, so that we only gain vacant possession of the two top 
floors : these, however, are enough to provide an extra rehearsal room, an 
accounts office separate from the General Office, a staff-room and some more 
Library space when it is needed. Not a spectacular advance at the moment, 
but a sound one: and in a few years’ time we may look forward to going 
further when the rest of the house becomes free.. Particularly do we want to 
restore a place of meeting for members, to make a welcome for them as they 
enter the building, and to provide better social amenities for those who come 
to attend classes or to study books. 


In these plans for London expansion, which are forced upon us by the 
growth of the League, we do not forget that that growth is nation-wide. 
Our aim is to serve all our members better each according to his need: we 
shall continually have in mind the local foundations on which a national body 
is built, and try to help each nucleus of local dramatic life to grow as the central 
body is growing. 


we 








MONTAGUE SUMMERS 


A Reminiscence by Allan Wade 





N the early months of the first World War the Stage Society, of which I 

was then secretary, was unable to find a sufficiently good modern play to 

complete its season’s programme. I remembered that William Archer, 
who had edited Farquhar’s plays for the Mermaid Series, had once recom- 
mended Granville-Barker to consider 7e Recruiting Officer for possible revival. 
I suggested this idea to the Stage Society Council, as having a certain topical 
interest. They agreed ; and the play was revived in January, 1915. The producer 
—or stage manager as he preferred to be called—-was Hugh Moss, a veteran 
who had worked much with Marie Litton, a leading exponent of old comedy 
in the ’seventies ; he cut and edited the text, substituting “wench” for less 
polite terms, and generally adapting it to suit the canons of late Victorian taste. 
But it received a spirited performance and was enjoyed. Next year I urged 
the Stage Society to undertake a revival of Congreve, never having forgotten 
my delight in 74e Way of the World, when Philip Carr’s Mermaid Society had 
played it some dozen years earlier. The Committee decided on 7he Double 
Dealer, and asked me to produce it, suggesting at the same time that some 
expert on the stage history of the period might be taken into consultation. It 
so happened that my friend, A. H. Bullen, the Elizabethan scholar, had recently 
published an edition of Aphra Behn’s works and had sent me some copies of 
the prospectus. The editor’s name, Montague Summers, was unknown to me, 
but the specimen page of notes printed in the prospectus suggested that he 
might be the man we needed. Bullen furnished me with the editor’s address, and 
in response to a letter I was invited to tea on the following Sunday. 

Instead of the dry professorial person I had vaguely expected to meet, I 
was received by a stoutish gentleman in semi-clerical attire and shoes with large 
square buckles. His face was pale, with cheeks that seemed to have been recently 
powdered ; his hair, very dark, ran in small shining waves from a central parting 
and was worn long at the back ; his nose and chin were prominent, and his 
mouth very thin-lipped. His manner of speech was precise, his tone of voice 
rather unctuous, suggesting, I must confess, the manner of Mr. Chadband. 
Here, obviously, was a “‘character.”” But characters were my business, and I 
have always enjoyed studying them, much as some enjoy bird-watching. I was 
welcomed most cordially and very soon found that here, indeed, was the 
authority we were in quest of. Montague Summers seemed to have read and— 
even more extraordinary—to remember in remarkable detail almost every old 
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play one had ever heard of and many that one hadn’t. He knew also about the 
actors and actresses who had played in them, and proved a mine of information 
concerning stage manners and customs of the eighteenth century. He agreed 
very willingly to give us what help he could, especially on hearing I proposed 
to adhere strictly to the text of the play, and was urgent that it should be given 
in accordance with the stage conventions of its period—the curtain, for instance, 
remaining up until the end of the play, the act divisions being marked by a 
clear stage and the playing of the “act tunes” which, in this instance, had been 
written by Purcell. I think it is possible that this particular production 
approached more nearly to historical accuracy than any which we were to 
make afterwards. 

The Double Dealer proved so successful. with our audience that the Stage 
Society began to consider the advisability of including one classic revival in 
each season’s programme. During the next three years Love for Love, The Way 
of the World, and Vanbrugh’s Provoked Wife were given. By this time, however, 
it had become apparent that while scme of the subscribers liked the old plays 
better than anything else, others felt strongly that the Stage Society should 
devote all its energies, as before, to the discovery of new authors and the 
encouragement of the advancing drama. The logical outcome of this was to 
form a special branch of the Society, with a separate subscription, which should 
devote itself entirely to revival of the neglected classics. Thus the Phoenix 
came into existence, sponsored and at first financed by the Stage Society. A 
management committee of four was appointed, consisting of W. S. Kennedy, 
as chairman, Norman Wilkinson, myself, and Montague Summers, who, not 
being at the time a member of the Stage Society, had to be specially co-opted. 
It was Summers who suggested the Phoenix as the new society’s name ; 
possibly this may account for the delusion-—if such it was—which in later 
years led him to describe himself as the founder of the society. He also produced 
immediately a comprehensive list of suggested plays, and from this we selected 
our first season’s programme. Norman Wilkinson—an enthusiast for the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists—designed a permanent setting which 
approximated, as nearly as the modern theatre allowed, to the conditions 
obtaining in the seventeenth century; the productions were mostly in my 
hands ; Summers, who was at that time a teacher of English in County Council 
Schools, was not able to attend many rehearsals, but came in when he could, 
near lunch time, and usually managed to attend dress-rehearsals. He was an 
admirable consultant ; and also wrote, as he had done previously for the Stage 
Society revivals, a stage history of each play, which gives to a set of Phoenix 
programmes an interest more than temporary. His industry, at all times, must 
have been enormous. I remember his telling me, with glee, that when he 
went up to Oxford and the usual deputation called on him to enquire what 
form of sport he would take up, he blandly asked whether, then, the Bodleian 
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had been closed ! And in an early letter to me he mentions that during his 
summer holiday he had read all the fifty plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
as well as most of Ben Jonson’s. 

At first the Phoenix committee of four worked well together, Wilkinson’s 
Elizabethanism tending to counterbalance Summers’s enthusiasm for the 
Restoration theatre. We encountered a certain amount of hostility in some 
of the dramatic critics—especially, | am sorry to record, from my old friend 
William Archer; but that exhausted itself before long. After a somewhat 
hesitant beginning—at the third or fourth production there was a doubt 
if we could afford to continue—the performance of [o/pone, early in 1921, 
brought many more subscribers and soon the Phoenix was, for the time, on a 
sound financial footing. In the year 1902 Sir Max Beerbohm described the 
artistic public of London as ‘“‘a hole-and-corner public, an eccentric public, 
quite distinct from the rest of creation, and numbering not more than 200o— 
perhaps 250—members.”’ Twenty years later, one might possibly have multi- 
plied his figures by 5, but in principle his contention is sound. As the Phoenix 
prospered the Stage Society, its parent, suffered a loss in revenue, just as, a 
few years later, the foundation of the Film Society ultimately brought the 
Phoenix to an end. The limited public which attended Sunday performances 
would not subscribe to several societies at one time—and generally liked the 
newest thing best. 

For a few years, however, it seemed that the work of the Phoenix might 
continue indefinitely. The audiences must often have been amused at the sight 
of Montague Summers in full clerical costume, prominent in his box and 
pointedly enjoying the more highly spiced passages in Restoration plays. But 
except for Zhe Country Wife, the Elizabethan plays were, I think, the more 
successful ; I recall particularly, ’77s Pity She’s a Whore, The Alchemist, The 
Faithful Shepherdess, produced by Edith Craig, for which Sir Thomas Beecham 
arranged and conducted a musical accompaniment and Norman Wilkinson 
designed special scenery and costumes, and King Lear, which Mr. T. S. Eliot 
described as the finest performance the Phoenix ever gave. 

During the year 1924 there was disagreement in the Committee about a 
proposed change of secretary, and Montague Summers, by a kind of coup 
d’état, tried to take over the whole direction and exclude the other committee- 
members. This he was prevented from doing by a legal injunction ; and from 
that time he became inimical and obstructive, and finally dropped out, devoting 
his energies to a rival organisation called the Renaissance Theatre which the 
late secretary of the Phoenix had started with the help of J. T. Grein. Summers 
let it be known that if he should chance to meet Kennedy, Wilkinson or myself, 
he would not recognise us—-but I doubt if this fatality ever occurred. I am an 
ill hand at a feud, and should have been willing to resume our old friendly 
relations, never having taken our formal disagreement too seriously ; but 
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Summers was an implacable enemy. Our paths never crossed again, and I 
remember seeing him only once, years later, at a distance, in the British Museum 
reading-room, when he looked ill and incredibly aged. But it was amusing to 
observe that whenever he could find opportunity, in his notes to the various 
publications he edited, he referred to the later Phoenix productions in slighting 
and denigratory terms, while the earlier productions, which he had approved, 
were always said to have been given “under his direction.” Perhaps he believed 
this ; his later writings on witchcraft and kindred subjects show him to have 
been a man strangely credulous. But he had great enthusiasm—sometimes, 
perhaps, excessive—and a very considerable amount of obscure learning. 
He could be a charming companion and was, at almost any time, an amusing 
one. Perhaps one who worked with him amicably during several years may be 
allowed to hope that he died happy in the knowledge that the plays of his 
beloved Congreve, Wycherley and Vanbrugh had, at long last, achieved great 


popular success on the English stage. 





PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 
by Clifford Bax 


HAT is a dramatic critic to say when he can find no fault with a 

play, the production and the playing of it? Obviously, my more 

experienced colleagues are not in a state of mind which could help 
me. The late Frank Vosper shows, as Miles Malleson has also proved, that 
there is no truth in the old saying that an actor cannot write a good play. The 
inference was that any actor will concentrate exclusively upon one part 
potentially his own : but the basic necessity in a dramatist is that he shall have a 


distributed imagination and be as much interested in Nerissa as he is in Rosalind. 


In People Like Us, Vosper delineated a new dramatic personality, a woman 
(“sound in the germ,” as Thomas Hardy said of her) who shattered three 
lives, including her own, upon her melodramatic tantasies. Here was a person 
as unusual and as interesting as Lottie Dundas or The Indifferent Shepherd. The 
play was nobly served by its producer (Murray Macdonald) who sustained 
without exaggeration the impression of suburban pretentiousness at which he 
aimed ; by a designer (Anthony Holland) who provided a subtly vulgar villa- 
interior ; and by a company whose collective acting was the best which I have 
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seen for several years. Kathleen Michael, impersonating the “woman about 
to be hanged,” did not elicit my sympathy, but she is certainly a powerful 
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actress in the making. It is impossible to overpraise the rest of the cast, not 
excluding Molly Lumley in her miniature study of a spinsterish but sympathetic 
wardress. Alison Legyatt as the brainless, chattering mother : Miles Malleson 
as the seedy but amiable father : Clive Morton as the husband destined to be 
killed, with his finely-shaded Cockney intonations : Anna Turner as a simpering 
flapper—all, one and all, played brilliantly and never overplayed. The hardest 
part of this fine drama is that of the sailor who murders the husband, for he 
has to suggest, as Robert Flemyng did, that he is a passionate, inarticulate soul 
who is bewildered to find that he has murdered a man. 

At the Torch Theatre Mr. Nicholas Gray took the part of a ghost in his 
own play 7h4e Haunted. Dramatic ghosts usually appear only for a few minutes, 
and this must be the sole play in which a ghost is a permanent character. It is a 
play that shows high promise. A surgeon, his wife and his neurotic brother 
arrive in dismal weather at a long-untenanted cottage. It is haunted by the ghost 
of a young man who, | think, killed himself in 1820. The ghost gradually 
influences all the other persons, even to the extent of causing the neurotic 
young man (Alan Wheatley) to attempt suicide, for the ghost is lonely and would 
like company. Now, the stage at the Torch, is, I suppose, the smallest in Lond- 
don, and Mr. Gray is theretore the more to be commended for making the 
permanent ghost so unobtrusive. He has a genuine sense of construction 
but he should have clarified two essential points—the first is whether the 
ghost had committed suicide or had not, the second is whether he was able 
to get out of the cottage because the living people came to sympathise with 
him or because (a far better reason) he finally got away from his egoism. On 
the tiny stage we could not expect much variety of positioning, but the pro- 
ducer, Mr. Jonathan Ficld, did all that was possible: and the set, by Joan 
Farjeon, was excellent. 

“The Boltons” has done so much tine work that Oscar Wilde was a dis- 
appointment. The play, by Leslie and Sewell Stokes, is held together by safety- 
pins, an episodic piece in which we first see Wilde uttering well-known witti- 
cisms to Lord Alfred (well played by Peter Reynolds) and to the blackmailing 
groom, Charlie Parker. Frank Pettingell seemed unable to suggest the natural 
charm which saved Wilde from being a silly poseur and which caused an old 
friend of mine to exclaim, ‘““You see, he was such a dear!” After this social- 
butterfly act, we witnessed bits of the two trials ; then his return to Tite Street, 
with a temporary resolve to lead a more serious life ; and ultimately a scene 
in which he is drinking absinthe in a Paris cafe. The famous witticisms were 
apparently quite new to the audience, and it may well be that toc much famili- 
arity with the basis of this play made me as insensitive to its interest as a man 
may be when he listens to a story which he already knows. The authors would 
have done well to invent some amusing phrases. They would have done even 
better if they had shown Wilde as a kind-hearted man who was wrecked by 
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vanity and an inebriating success. The finest performance was given by Anthony 
Walman as an invert with exactly the right degree of effeminacy ; and almost as 
admirable was Julian Somers in a startling and life-like appearance as that 
bounder and near-genius, Frank Harris. 

[ went to the revival of J. B. Priestley’s /:den E:nd at the Duchess Theatre, 
having pleasant memories of the oviginal production in, I think, 1934. The 
trouble with Mr. Priestley is that he is so eager to portray mediocre persons- 
“the ordinary decent chap,” as he himself would say—that he has forgotten that 
ordinary people are not profoundly interesting. In the theatre we want delinea- 
tions of exceptional people—shall we say, a Hamlet or a Falstaff . . . Priestley 
is so confident that commonplace persons are the salt of the earth that he is, 
even now, in danger of becoming the male counterpart of Dodie Smith. This 
no doubt, is to take the highroad to success in the theatre, for the public likes 
nothing so much as to recognise its aunts and cousins while it sits at a play ; 
but this preoccupation with undistinguished personalities does not produce 
notable drama. In Eden End Nicholas Hannen and Angela Baddeley (after an 
unconvincing start) played admirably. And as my fundamental complaint of our 
dramatic critics is that they never separate the play, the acting and the produc- 
tion, let me say that I think Priestley has repeated his scenes (for instance, 
between the two sisters) but that Michael McOwan has introduced so much 
tedious “‘business” that the play seems to be slow and desultory. 

The size of a painting should be appropriate to its subject. A flower group 
as vast as Tintoretto’s Paradise would be ill-conceived, nor would it be wise to 
give a massive frame to a miniature. In the same way, there must be a fitting 
length for any dramatic theme, and everybody has seen many one-acters which 
have been spun out to three acts. In P/aybill, at the Phoenix, Mr. Rattigan 
refrained from this temptation but, in composing two one-hour plays, he 
produced works which are neither long or short enough. In the first he showed 
us an elderly schoolmaster who has failed in all ways, and at moments there 
was pathos in this study. Unfortunately—and to our surprise—we in Row O 
could not hear more than half of what Eric Portman was saying. Even a cry of 
“Speak up! did not effect its purpose. In the second piece this actor made vocal 
amends, and Mary Ellis took the opportunity of releasing her natural charm. 
Plays and sketches that take an audience behind the scenes at a rehearsal are 
always well-liked; and the reception of both half-plays was vociferously 
enthusiastic. 
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Eileen Herlie as Medea, with the Corinthian Women in Robinson Jeffers’ adaptation 
of the Greek tragedy at the Haymarket. 








Photos. Angus McBean. 
Gerald Anderson, Angela Baddeley and F:ric Berry, in J. B. Priestley’s “ F:den End,” 
at the Duchess. 
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THE BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE CLUB 
by Hugh Hunt 





HE growth of the British Repertory movement—surely one cf the 

outstanding developments in theatre history—has suffered severely 

from considerable limitations, some economic, some artistic. The root 
of the trouble lies in the blight of weekly rep,-in which it is quite impossible 
over a long season to maintain a high standard of artistry. The provincial 
repertory movement which started sc bravely with Miss Horniman in Man- 
chester, in Birmingham with Sir Barry Jackson, in Liverpool and Oxford 
with Armstrong and Fagan, is in danger of deteriorating into the worst type 
of small business enterprise, which hangs on because it just ticks over financially 
and provides a meagre—a very meagrc—livelihood for those who run it. In 
such circumstarces we are unlikely to see any major development in the theatre 
outside London. 

Fortunately there are signs of the clouds lifting. Apart from the con- 
sistently high standards and ideals maintained by certain repertory companies, 
the invaluable encouragement and assistance of the Arts Council has previded 
the basis of real hope for the future. Moreover the new powers given to Civic 
authorities to assist local theatres may do much to alleviate the financial restric- 
tions which have frustrated the development of the more progressively minded 
reps. 

But no government sponsored department or civic body can effect a 
major change of outlook unless it is backed by public opinion and it is the 
audiences themselves who must provide the spur to the rehabilitation of the 
provincial theatre. A keen, well-informed and critical audience is the lifeblood 
of the theatre and I believe the first step to a bettcr provincial theatre is the 
creation of such an audience. This process is already being carried out in many 
different ways. Books on the theatre, magazines, articles in the press, discus- 
sions, rzdio plays and talks are all valuable material for forming scund public 
opinion. The amateur theatre, too, can play an important part—a high standard 
of amateur performance and a bold choice of plays forces the pace for the 
professional theatre. I believe one of the best mediums is the playgoers’ club, 
and it was with the object of forming the nucleus of a good audience at Bristol 
that we formed the Bristol Old Vic Theatre Club. 

The formation of our club took place after our first half-season at the 
Theatre Royal. The season had been moderately successful, but we had not 
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found a regular audience able to distinguish between good and bad. We were a 
little doubtful about the response we should get to the somewhat bare skeleton 
proposition which we presented at the inaugural meeting. We were not offering 
any concession in prices or privileges in booking—there were no social premises, 
no club bar in the theatre. Those who professed to be interested were simply 
being asked to form an association of their own with two objects : first, to 
pledge their support to the policy we were trying to pursue, and secondly, 
to learn more about the theatre through lectures and discussions, so that they 
could become better theatregoers and derive greater enjoyment from their 
visits. But we had no intention of running the club for them ; the management 
of the theatre would merely put at its disposal such resources as were required. 

Our fears lest we should fail to arouse interest were totally unfounded. 
The first meeting was held in the Theatre Royal on a hot Sunday night in 
July, 1946. The house was packed to capacity, the overflow from the theatre 
ccvered the stage, where there was barely room for the speakers—Mr. Burrell 
of the Old Vic, Mr. Cyril Wood, Regional Director of the Arts Council, and 
myself. Outside the theatre about two hundred people had to be turned away. 
The Club started with a membership of 1,400 and has retained it with little 
variation during the three years of its existence. At first we appointed a pro- 
visional committee to proceed with the task of enrolling members, preparing 
the first season’s programme of meetings, and drawing up a constitution. 
This was composed of keen theatregoers who were known to be good com- 
mittee workers. The club subscription was fixed at 5s. a year which was to 
cover all office expenses, stationery, lecturers’ fees, and the rent of the premises 
for meetings of the club and committee. The only additional sums asked from 
members are to cover certain social events. 

After performing its initial task the provisional committee gave way to a 
regularly elected committee with its own chairman and officers. On this 
committee the Regional Director of the Arts Council and the Director of the 
Bristol Old Vic sit as ex-officio members with no power to vote. Various 
sub-committees are formed to deal with the programme of lectures and arrange 
special social meetings. The Club holds its regular meetings at three-weekly 
intervals on Sunday evenings in the Theatre Royal; these are generally con- 
tined to lectures on the theatre, the cinema, the radio, and allied arts, with an 
occasional Theatrical Brains Trust to which the audience are invited to send 
questions. A considerable percentage of the lectures deal with the current 
productions by the Company—either in the form of a lecture on the play or 
on the author’s life and works, or on the literary movement or age to which 
the play belongs. A typical list of such lectures given to the Club is as follows : 
Lionel Hale on Oscar Wilde, to coincide with the production of The Importance 
of Being Earnest, Frank O’Connor on the Irish theatre, to coincide with The 
Playboy of the Western World, John Garrett on Hamlet, and Tyrone Guthrie on 
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Ibsen, to coincide with Hedda Gabler. Lectures in the wider field of the theatre 
and allied arts include Alan Dent on Theatrical Criticism, Michel St. Denis on 
the French theatre, Val Gielgud on radio drama, J. B. Priestley on the theatre, 
and later this season Anthony Bushell and Alan Dent on Hamlet, the film, and 
George Devine on the problems of modern play production. Each lecture is 
attended by approximately 600 members—the full capacity of the theatre— 
and the members are given a chance of asking the lecturers questions at the 
end. Coffee is served in the theatre lounge after the lectures, so that members 
can meet and exchange views. 

Although there is no set design about the arrangement of lectures—much 
depends on the programme of plays as well as on the availability of the lecturers 
—it will be seen that on the whole they conform to the general pattern of not 
only informing the public about the background cf certain plays, but also of 
introducing them to the wider world of the theatre outside Bristol and stimu- 
lating their desire to see and know more as well as enabling them to enjoy 
more. To widen still more their knowledge of theatrical standards visits are 
arranged to other theatres such as the Old Vic in London and the Repertory 
Theatre Festival at the St. James’s Theatre. Newsletters circulated at intervals 
of about two months give members news of forthcoming plays, tell them 
something about the players and the general ideas behind the productions, 
as well as announcing the next lectures and items of club business. 

In addition to the regular lectures there are various social gatherings 
outside the theatre to enable members to get to know each other. Apart from 
the importance of the social side it is essential that members mutually discuss 
such subjects as the annual election to the Committee and put forward their 
own candidates rather than accept the nominations of the Committee. It is 
equally essential that the Committee get to know members of the club, so that 
they can call on qualified helpers to run the various social functions. The Club 
Committee has given much thought to this matter and not only arranges such 
large social events as a Christmas Party, dances, and a Garden Party, outside 
the theatre premises, but also organises more informal At Homes at which 
members of the Committee meet small groups of members. Another innovation 
has been First Night Parties which are open to all club members who attend 
the performance and at which light refreshments are served. These parties 
are of considerable benefit to the Company since they encourage club members 
to come on the opening night of a new production. Members cf the Company 
are automatically elected honorary members of the club and are welcomed to 
all its functions. 

A significant development of the club has been the formation inside the 
organisation of a Young People’s Group. The section is open to all club mem- 
bers under thirty and is born of the desire among many of the younger members 
to discuss things with members of their own age group. This group elects its 
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own committee, organises its own functions, and helps in the larger meetings 
of the Club itself. The Young People’s Group voluntarily offer themselves 
for extra assistance in the theatre and in the school whenever extra hands 
are wanted, either in making properties or in distributing leaflets and booklets. 
At the moment this body of young people, nearly 100 strong, are organising 
for themselves a rather more technical course of lectures on staging than would 
normally be given to the club. 

The club is not, in any form, an amateur dramatic society and undertakes no 
active production work itself, though it counts many enthusiastic amateurs 
amongst its members. [t purports to be a very active, keen body of people who 
really love the theatre and as such provides the nucleus of one of the most 
unique theatre audiences in the country. I have a firm beliet that so long as this 
club continues to exist the standard that.we as artists have set out to provide 
in Bristol will continue to develop —the audience will see that it does! To my 
way of thinking, this is the foundation of a healthy and progressive repertory 
theatre. 





“HAMLET” IN THREE MEDIUMS 
by Charles Landstone 


HERE can be no new conception of the verity of H/amle/. It exists in 

all its monumental glory like the Alps. //am/es must be accepted first 

of all as a play—a play of suspense, plot, happenings, action arising from 
character, and character moulded by events. It is the supreme work of all 
time in theatrical craftsmanship, and if it is produced in this understanding it 
will hold both the sophisticated and the unsophisticated in a like thrall. Even 
the schoolboy bored to tears with dry-as-dust Shakespeare lessons will sud- 
denly find here, much to his amazement, a vivid and exciting tale ; whilst the 
philosopher, whose mind is stimulated at every moment by some fresh line 
of thought, would nevertheless soon become bored were it not that, like the 
schoolboy, his attention is grasped by the unravelling of the “thriller.” 

The play stands in this form; nothing can alter it. The eternal verities 
will burst through the clouds of any production ; but new tracks, new lanes, can 
always be found to reach the summit; an intrepid producer can leave the 
defined pathways, plant new guiding flags of thought, trace new ascents, 
leave landmarks behind for other producers to follow ; so long as theatrical 
craft exists, there will be new pioneers reaching to the heights of Hamlet. 

Mr. Hugh Hunt is such a producer. The great merit of his production 
at Bristol for the Old Vic is that first and foremost he sets himself out to tell a 
tale. He knows that his first task is to hold the interest of the groundlings in the 
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story, and that only when this is accomplished can the poetry have its full 
value and the thought achieve its full force. This knowledge Mr. Hunt has 
developed almost into a passion, and it is this fervour which makes his Shakes- 
pearian productions so very exciting. Always he sets himself out with new subtle 
movements, with imaginative touches to simplify and elucidate the story. Note, 
for instance, how at the end of the Players scene, although the script calls for no 
change from the Hall of the Castle, Hamlet runs out in full flight with the King, 
and the scene is changed to the ghostly ramparts, so when Polonius presently 
appears one can believe that in the offing there is a cloud “‘very like a whale.” 

The poetry is exquisitely served by the groupings and the movements. 
A beautiful moment is when the Queen, bewailing Ophelia with her ‘““Drown’d, 
drown’d” turns with her back to the audience to her attending ladies who 
receive her drooping form, as if the waves had washed her into their supporting 
atms. It is to be regretted that this and many other subtle moments were 
omitted in the subsequent broadened production in London. 

How did Eddison tare as Hamlet? The value of the part lies in its many 
facets, offering the actor a rich field from which he can choose the aspect on 
which he is most able to concentrate and show his strength. It needs both 
intellectuality and emotion. Mr. Eddison had intellectuality, but his emotion 
was of the brain and not of the heart. In the closet scene a torrent of abusive 
poetry flowed from his lips. Beautifully delivered in a resonant voice, which 
has few equals on the English stage, it yet left no impression, for passion was 
lacking. One felt that these wete only the carefully thought out phrases of a 
cold, inhuman mind, voicing the words which he was clever enough to know 
would be uttered by a man of feeling under such circumstances. [ am not for 
one moment suggesting that this was mere declamation-—the actor was thinking 
the lines, but they were not surging from his heart. His portrait was, in short, 
that of Hamlet acting a part. [ have one metric standard for judging the inter- 
preter of H/amle?. | always believe that the secret of the character is locked in the 
words : “I lov’d Ophelia.” Hamlet loves Ophelia. That love is the ruling passion 
of his heart, yet he puts it rigorously on one side and shuts it out of his lite so 
that nothing may deflect him from his purpose of revenge. All the agony of his 
despair, all the knowledge of the futility of his endeavours mingled with his 
thwarted physical desire must come out in a hopeless, all explaining cry: 
“T lov’d Ophelia.” But this Hamlet never loved Ophelia. 

By the same metric standard Laurence Olivier triumphs in the film Hames. 
The “Nunnery” scene, aided by the very moving Ophelia of Jean Simmons, 
is one of the most beautiful scenes ever enacted on stage or screen. If only the 
rest of the film were on the same heights the whole would be a masterpiece ; 
but to my mind the production had an over elaboration which defeated its 
own object and for that reason the interest was not continuously sustained. 
Take only one instance—the Ghost. Hete, one would think, was a facet which 
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would lend itself admirably to film technique. Yet tog and mist, through 
which only an ill-defined figure could be dimly seen, and a sepulchral voice 
which rendered the words not easily intelligible, lost the tension. Nor was 
it helped by the fact that whereas in the play one scene ends on the ramparts, 
with the Ghost beckoning Hamlet, and the next scene opens immediately 
on another part of the ramparts with Hamlet saying, “Speak, I'll go no further,” 
the film showed the intervening period with a seemingly interminable scramble 
over ramparts and turrets. 

But the main question that the enthusiast must ask himself in judging 
the film is whether it will interest the groundlings and thus help to spread the 
gospel. Will the ordinary filmgoers who are flocking in numbers to see Olivier, 
remain to admire Shakespeare ? On the whole the answer is yes! In having 
achieved that limited success full credit must be given to England’s leading 
actor. His success would have been greater had he had the courage to rely 
more upon the author and less upon the tricks of film technique. The story 
is deadened, again and again, whilst the revolving camera roams around 
the roomy vastness of this strangely uninhabited castle. In that emptiness, 
Hamlet, the plaything of destiny is lost, and only emerges every now and then, 
in moments of brilliance, as the lover. This is a production in which the King 
becomes the dominating figure, and Basil Sydney with his craftiness, his 
remorse, his allure and his passion for Gertrude will forever remain in the 
memory. 

Although Patrick Desmond in his twice nightly production at the Granville, 
Walham Green, based his cuts and transpositions on those already made 
famous by the film, the performance, including an interval, was over in two 
hours—beating its celluloid competitor by thirty minutes. Mr. Desmond, 
believing that ““The Play’s the Thing,” kept his eye on the ball, and the story 
triumphed over all obstacles. The difficulties of modern dress (imposed, | 
understand, by financial necessity), seven days’ rehearsal, the scantiness of a 
cast reduced to fifteen characters with twelve actors and a few students, were 
all taken in his stride. “Better Hamlet under these conditions than no Hamlet 
at all,” cried Mr. Desmond, and as a result we had a vivid and exciting produc- 
tion. The thirty grubby schoolboys seated at the back of the pit were evidently 
spellbound. There was no snigger or guffaw from them during the whole 
evening—and this rare behaviour by a juvenile audience at a Shakespeare 
play was the greatest compliment that the actors could have received. 

Far and away the best performance came from Margaret Inglis as the 
Queen. She had repose, dignity and majesty. Her “Sweets to the sweet, fare- 
well,” said with her back to the audience, had a sincere and serene beauty. 
Geoffrey Quaife, who played Hamlet, might have been very good as John 
Tanner, but as the Prince of Denmark he was too casual. He shot Polonius 
through the curtain and then asked without excitement, “Is it the King?” 
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It was the sort of tone he might have used had he been asking “What won the 
two-thirty race—not that it matters, because I didn’t bet.”” On the other hand, 
his “O that this too, too solid flesh would melt” was thoughtful and convincing, 
and the ““Nunnery” scene was beautitully played both by him and Mary Kenton 
as Ophelia. Miss Kenton’s timing was very good, and throughout she was 
sensitive and appealing. John Franklin’s Polonius looked like an Ibsen Town 
Councillor, and had a quiet fussiness which fitted well into the conception of 
the production. 

These academy trained repertory actors all seemed to understand what 
they were trying to do. They could all speak verse, although on a subdued 
note, never rhetorical—-but complete within its own form. The setting was 
simple and the eye quickly became accustomed to the convention of dress. 
Hamlet had once more proved itself invincible. | left the theatre with a feeling 
of excitement and since then, when | think of //am/et, my thoughts automatically 
fly to this production at Walham Green. 





SUMMER SCHOOL “DREAM” 
by Frances Mackenzie 


T the Summer School at Bournemouth this year work was concentrated 

on a collective production. 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream was chosen 

because it offers scope for imaginative treatment and because it has no 
star part. The problems at Bournemouth were such as have to be faced by 
most amateur societies—a bad stage, little time or money, and the talent 
available an unknown quantity. 

“The Dream” was divided into three parts with a triple cast simultaneously 
working under the three B.D.L. staff producers, and specialist instructors 
were engaged. Four sessions during the course were set aside for Working 
Parties. The output of the props and scenery room under Mr. Charles Thomas 
included a Greek ‘“‘stone” bench, two “bronze”? swords, a cutout flowery 
bank for Titania, 30 fairies’ wigs made from cartridge paper stiffened with size, 
curled and painted, ropes of fantastic coloured flowers and a lion’s mane. 
Practically no lighting equipment was provided, so Mr. E. J. Tapley (Lighting 
and Stage Director) brought with him a homemade switchboard, floods and 
spots. No nails or screws might be put anywhere in the panelled stage, and 
there were no curtains or setting of any kind. 

The stage was only 25 ft. by 13 ft. with practically no wing space and only 
two possible entrances. There were, however, two more fortunate features : 
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flights of steps led down into the auditorium from each side of the stage, and 
high up on either side of the proscenium was an arched opening with a low 
wrought iron balcony. In front of the stage a lower rostrum was set, upon 
which several scenes were played, and finally there was the floor of the hall 
itself, so that three levels were used, stage, rostrum, and floor. These were lit 
separately or simultaneously as required. 

The forest setting consisted of a “sky” background and two wing pieces. 
The sky was formed by strips of white butter muslin, hung from a batten which 
was attached to three screw-eyes fixed in the ceiling 22 ft. above the stage. 
This gave a background of white diaphanous material in long, full folds, and 
lit by blue and green floods it gave a sense of mystery and limitless space. 
The wings consisted of two dark green serge curtains gathered onto curtain 
rods which were thrust horizontally out of the perch apertures at each side 
of the stage. The Court scenes were played on the bare stage, as the oak panelling 
made an effective setting for them. For these scenes the wings were “struck” 
by gathering up the green curtains and withdrawing them, with their rods, 
into the perches, while the “sky” was opened down the middle and drawn up 
to the right and left in two decorative festoons, well above the panelling and the 
action. These changes were made by a carefully rehearsed stage crew of four 
in under one minute, while the clown scenes were being played on the rostrum 
in front of the tabs, so ensuring the pace and continuity of the production. 

The Costume Working Party under Miss Joan Bell produced 97 costumes 
for less than {5 from butter muslin, parachutes, old bunting, signal flags, 
hessian, scraps of American cloth—all washed, bleached and dyed as necessary. 
Students worked from sketches made by Mr. Thomas, and carried out border 
designs by making their own stencils, by potato-printing and by appliqued 
braiding of parachute cord or string. Jewelled brooches, buckles, armlets and 
necklaces were made out of wire, string, pan scourers, beer- and milk-bottle 
tops ; breastplates from cardboard gilded and mounted on hessian, helmets 
from cld felt hats. 

Miss Jennifer Greenwood’s Music Party (known as the Third Programme) 
sat round a table in the Tudor manner, rehearsing intricate ballets and madrigals, 
with effects from woodwind, cymbals, drums and glass wind-bells. Particularly 
interesting was the use of humming as background music. The scores were all 
Elizabethan or English folk music. The Movement group (fairies) under 
Miss Meredith-Jones rehearsed with the music group and the three producers 
in turn. 

The acting was characterised by complete sincerity, freshness and intelli- 
gence. There was no trace of stereotyped acting or false theatricality, and there 
was a remarkable continuity of interpretation in spite of the change of cast 
and producer in each act. The play really came to life and cast its magic spell 
over both actors and audience. 
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“EXEMPLARY THEATRE” 
Norman Marshall and John Christie 


proposed and seconded at the Conference of the British Drama League at Brighton a 
motion that: 

“This Conference believes that theatrical art in Britain would be immeasurably benefited 
by the erection of a theatre building equipped for presentation of the highest standard : and 
therefore welcomes the offer of Government assistance recently made by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for the building of a National Theatre.” 


E want an exemplary theatre.” (Norman Marshall reiterated the 
plea so often voiced by Harley Granville-Barker). Britain has no 
building properly equipped to present a repertoire of plays. No 

existing theatre could be converted : either the auditorium is too big (as at 

Drury Lane) or the site is too small to allow for the preparation and storage 

of a repertoire. As things are now “it would be impossible to invite the com- 

pany from Malm6 in Sweden, a town the size of Exeter, to come to England 
because we have no theatre that could house its productions.” 

The National Theatre Committee has an offer from the L.C.C. of a large 
site on the South Bank of the Thames, between Charing Cross and Waterloo 
bridges, in exchange for its former site in Kensington. Here could be erected a 
building containing two theatres, seating 1,200 and 500 respectively, an 
entirely self-contained unit for the running of repertoire. The Committee has 
assets totalling £250,000 to start the building fund, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has offered {1,000,000 to add to this. ““Why should London, which 
already has so many theatres, have the National Theatre?” or “If London 
has it, let London pay for it.” Such are the objections raised to the Chancellor’s 
offer. But this theatre is to be the nation’s : it ought to be in the capital city. 
to which our own theatre-lovers and our foreign visitors alike look for a lead : 
it will set the standard for the Civic Theatres elsewhere, and we ought all to 
own it and be proud of it. From it units of the company would go out on tour 
and serve all Britain as well as representing her abroad : but the building must 
be the company’s home, its power-house, giving everybody a chance to see 
what the theatre in this country can do. “1 ask you to do everything in your 
power to put forward this plan, which the Drama League has furthered since 
its foundation, and which is now so very near to final success.” 

John Christie, as “an enthusiastic supporter of the National Theatre,” 
sounded a note of warning. “Inevitably the League regards the National 
Theatre as the climax of its own work.” Being a great association of theatre- 
folk, it ought to take its share of responsibility as employer for the rightness 
of the building. Buildings are otten designed by architects who do not know 
the techniques for which they are to be used: the employer must know what 
has been done before and with what success, in each department : only so 
can he direct the servants he employs to execute his wishes. 
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At Glyndebourne, the Opera House embodies years of such study and 
experiment. “The year after Glyndebourne opened, Covent Garden spent 
£18,000 on relighting. They were asked to come and see our new lighting 
and they refused. Since then, both Germany and Russia have turned out 
what Covent Garden put in, and put in what Glyndebourne has .. . In 
England, if you wish to lower a light-batten you have to go up aloft and let 
down the wires or disconnect them. I got an ordinary piece of hose-pipe, ran the 
wires through it and folded it up in a trough above the batten: when the 
batten is lowered and raised, it unfolds and refolds itself without help . 
Success in every branch of this business depends on exact calculation. Dress- 
ing-rooms and ladies’ lavatories with doors big enough for crinolines : staff 
rooms with quick access to the stage—not, as in the last National Theatre 
design, down spiral stairs! and so on and so on. . . It is a queer comment 
on the commercial stage that this has no equipment except a box-office, 
and though the commercial stage makes all the profit out of a public who 
accept what they are given, Glyndebourne which cannot make profit has all 
the equipment.” 

“The National Theatre must and will be fully equipped. As a rule, the 
best equipment is simple, and therefore cheap. But there is a good deal of it: 
and you can only design the stage if you know what equipment you are going 
to put into it. It is up to you: you will not get your ideal theatre unless you 
do your part of the job and instruct the architect from your own knowledge.” 
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OWARDS the Civic Theatre’’ 
(6d.) was published by the 
League in September. This 
pamphlet was drawn up by a very 
distinguished committee under the 
chairmanship of Lord Esher. It 
follows up the Civic Theatre Scheme, 
which the League pioneered in 1942, 
by making suggestions for the use of 
the new powers given by the Local 
Government Act, 1948. The pam- 
phlet does not contain a cut-and-dried 
plan, but by giving an account 
of what has been done in various 
places, points the way to what might 
be done in others. Any members 
who ate interested in promoting 
the use of the powers, not only for 
the building of a new Civic Theatre 
but also for the support and extension 
of existing work, should see that it is 
read by the right people. It has 
already been sent to every Authority 
possessing the powers: “follow-up ’ 
work must be done locally, but 
we shall be glad to vive all the help 
we can. The pamphlet deals with 
small places as well as big ones, and 
has aroused much interest all over 
the country. 


The Council has embarked on the 
mighty undertaking of publishing a 
complete Catalogue of the Library. 
The last issue of The Players’ Library 
was in 1930, with a supplement in 
1934. The new one will be double 
the size of both these put together 
and will contain about 1,100 pages. 
As a list of the largest and most 
comprehensive theatrical library in 
Britain, it will be a standard work 
for all concerned with the theatre. 
Each member of the League will be 
entitled to buy his ccpy at the price 
of production, not more than 12s. 6d. 
in paper, or 15s. bound. A form of 
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application has been sent out and in 
order that we may estimate accurately 
how many to print, members are asked 
to send this in without delay. Miss 
Margaret Burnham has been specially 
engaged for the work of preparation 
and hopes to be ready for publication 
next summer. 


We have been fortunate regarding the 
“‘Amateur Theatre Week,” as it is now to be 
called. The Harrogate Authorities, who are 
affording us the most cordial assistance in 
every way, have agreed to shift the date 
so as to make the Week a Whitsun holiday. 
The opening Civic Reception is on Friday 
evening, June 3rd ; the League’s Conference 
on Saturday and Whit Sunday, and the week 
of performances, discussions, exhibition 
and expeditions lasts until the following 
Saturday night, June 11th. The programme 
is being planned on original lines and will 
shortly be ready for circulation. Harrogate 
is setting out to give its visitors the best 
possible time and we should be able to 
combine much pleasure with some fascinating 
theatrical experiences. 


The ‘New Plan” One-Act Play Festival 
for 1948-49 will embrace 29 bodies organising 
local festivals in co-operation with the 
League. The Joint Festival Committee 
set up by the League and the Standing 
Conference of Drama Associations settled 
its pattern on October 11th and_ entry 
forms are now going out. The Festival 
Secretary is preparing with the Director 
a “Manual of the British Drama League 
Festival,” which will be published by Christ- 
mas, and which all organisers will receive. 
Questions of adjudication and other matters 
affected by the inclusion of Festivals which 
are themselves organised on a non-competi- 
tive basis being carefully examined 
and special instructions will be issued in 
good time to those concerned. The co- 
operation between the League and other 
bodies has been most cordial and there is 
every hope that the plan will work success- 
fully, though there will be innumerable 
problems of administration to be settled, 
especially in this first year. 


The Standing Conference of Drama 
Associations met in London during Septem- 
ber and discussed various topics arising out 
of the work of the County Drama Commit- 
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tees, of whose representatives it is mainly 
composed. This year a number of Drama 
Advisers appointed by L.E.A.’s were present, 
as well as those appointed under the Car- 
negie Trust scheme: and as the L.E.A.’s 
progressively take over the full responsibility 
for this work which is theirs under the 1944 
Act, the Conference will see more of their 
Advisers. Already a work which was begun 
to serve rural areas only is developing a 
proper balance between town and country ; 
and this balance was reflected both in the 
agenda and in the discussions. The Director 
was happy to attend several sessions as a 
guest, and to welcome the closer co-opera- 
tion which is being developed between the 
League and the Conference. 


An article on “Plays in Performance” has 
always been a major feature of this magazine, 
and for the past two years has been most 
ably written by Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace. 
In this number Mr. Clifford Bax begins a 
series by different contributors among whom, 
we are happy to say, Mr. Hope-Wallace 
will continue to be numbered. We also 
inaugurate two new series especially con- 
cerned with amateur work. Mr. A. H. 
Wharrier begins to analyse the problems 
involved in Choice of Play, with especial 
reference at first to the one-act; and Mr. 
Peter Trower by introducing the Little 


Theatre Guild prepares for a series of 
articles on the work of distinctive Little 
Theatres which we hope to publish at 


intervals. Mr. Hugh Hunts article on Play- 
goers’ Clubs has been commissioned to 
indicate practical means of implementing the 
resolution passed at the Conference, urging 
the formation of such clubs. Long plays only 
are reviewed in this issue : one-acts have 
been unavoidably held over till the next. 


A course of University Extension Lectures 
is being heid in association with the League 
each Monday from January 17th to April 4th, 
1949, at the University of London. The 
subject is ““The Writer, the Theatre and the 
Audience, and the purpose is to provide a 
background of knowledge for those who 
act as drama tutors, instructors and leaders 
in the Greater London Area. A feature of the 
course will be the study of a distinguished 
new play both in script and production, and 
lecturers invited include Professor Una 
Ellis-Fermor, Mr. Richard Southern, Mr. 
Michel Saint-Denis, Mr. Michael MacOwan, 
Mr. John Allen and Mr. E. Martin Browne. 
Tickets for the course (probably tos. 6d.) or 
for single lectures (2s5.) will be obtainable 
from the University Department of Extra 
Mural Studies, Senate House, W.C.1, or from 
the Secretary of the League. 
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The Conference of Educational Associa- 
tions will be held at King’s College, London, 
during the week of January 3rd, 1949. As 
at every recent Conference, the League will 
be responsible for a special Drama session, 
the subject of which will be “The Use of 
Documentary Drama in Education.” This 
session will be at 5 p.m. on January 3rd. 
Speakers, John Allen, Frances Mackenzie ; 
Chairman, E. Martin Browne. A complete 
programme of the Conference can be obtained 
from the Secretary of the League. 


The recent death of Dame Edith Lyttelton 
cuts another link with the foundation period 
of the Drama League. She was an original 
member of the Council, a position which 
she continued to hold till 1943. Anyone 
who has followed Dame Edith’s public 
work in other directions will need no re- 
minder of what her association meant to the 
League in its formative days. She was also a 
leading spirit in the National Theatre move- 
ment, and was personally involved with the 
negotiation about Sir Carl Meyer’s donation 
of £70,000 which set the movement on its 
feet before the first World War. 

In Gordon Bottomley, the League has 
lost a long-valued friend, and the theatre a 
man to whom it owes more than it has 
recognised. Dr. Bottomley worked all his 
life to open men’s eyes and ears to the best 
in the.theatre. First and foremost, he was a 
poet : bat fe found his greatest satisfaction 
in writimg for the stage. His long and deep 
studywgh <the nature of dramatic verse has 
been fie’ 6f the foundations on which ou 1 
modern poetic drama has been built. He did 
much, too, for the executant arts : his work 
on Choral Speaking, and as a judge in the 
Festivals of Spoken Poetry, guided and 
inspired many of our best practitioners, and 
he never spared himself the work of 
organisation. 

Dr. Bottomley always realised, what many 
used to find hard to believe, that the theatre 
is one, and that its creative force needs 
continual renewal from the life of the people. 
So he gave unstintingly of his support to 
those movements which seek to foste1 
the creation and appreciation of the best. 
He was a deeply interested Vice-President 
of the League: and as President of the 
Scottish Community Drama _ Association 
made many a laborious journey to see amateur 
work, and enlivened many a gathering of 
theatre-students by his presence.. He has 
left his own memorial, for in A Stage for 
Poetry, which appeared only a few weeks 
before his death, words and pictures tell 
of the stage at which he was aiming, and 
shine a light into the future. 








“MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL” : Becke/ listening to the Fourth Tempter in this 
year’s production at the Brunswick State Theatre. Opposite, above, The four Knights; 
below: The Priests pleading with Becket to take refuge from them. 
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ARENA AND STAGE 


by P. E. le Saux 


I a time when craftsmanship, emas- 

culated by the demands of Imperial 

commerce, continued a tenuous exis- 
tence mass-reproducing stereotyped and 
uninspired designs, and when the theatre 
was practically non-existent, the Roman 
arena flourished. Hearing the clang and 
clatter of sword and trident, watching the 
play of foot and hand, appreciating the co- 
ordination of thought and action in the 
execution of a plan of attack against a 
doughty opponent, the Roman workman 
experienced a vicarious satisfaction in the 
craftsmanship and artistry of his favourite 
fighter, as well as having his own emotions 
thoroughly exercised. 

To-day, the same forces are at work. The 
gladiators have not disappeared. They are 
still with us in the boxing or wrestling ring, 
on the dirt, grass or road track and on the 
football field. And the spectator will still 
have his joy, at whatever cost. The desire to 
be thrilled, to be excited, to be lifted on a 
surge of emotion is one of man’s funda- 
mental appetites. 

But vicarious satisfaction is not enough. 
The spectator wants to take part in the drama, 
whether of stage or arena. He wants to be 
active in the thrilling business. ‘That is why 
he shouts, claps, throws his cap into the air 
or hurls his insult, bottle or bad egg. And if he 
cannot applaud vigorously he will with 
very little persuasion, burn, kill and destroy 
violently. 

The Anglo-Saxons and Norsemen may 
have tamed themselves just as much by 
yelling choruses to the minstrels’ ballads 
and epics and by recording their transports 
all over the medieval churches as by breaking 
the stubborn glebe, 2nd evolving the British 
Constitution. The medieval churchmen knew 
that “Give us our daily bread”’ has a meta- 
phorical as well as a literal meaning and 
attempted to meet the demand with inspiring 
service, harvest festival, pageant and Miracle 
Play. The poets unconsciously co-opeiated 
and in the drama produced a spectacle which 
outshone the sight of country squires 
standing up and firing flintlocks at each 
« the Yr. 

But it was not merely a “spectacle” and 
even in the Shakespearean theatre the amount 
of give and take between actors and audience 
was probably far greater than we realise. The 
number of speeches, soliloquies and choruses 


he addressed directly to the audience attests 
to this. Playing to the gallery was more of a 
virtue than a vice and it is notable that the 
theatre became more exclusive and at the 
same time less vigorous when this most 
excellent intercourse began to fade out. The 
audience attended in the passive and no 
longer in the active voice. The amount of 
actual playmaking by the actors, later 
written up by a competent member of the 
company-——whether a Shakespeare or no 

diminished, as did the “play extem- 
pore” in inn and drinking house as portrayed 
in Henry IV Part 1. The comedy of manners 
began to supersede the essentially human 
drama and the making of plays gradually 
passed into the hands of individual authors 
who, more often than not, had nothing 
whatever to do with the business of acting 
and producing. 

So the rift between actor and audience 
became wider as access to the stage from the 
parterre became more and more difficult. 
In the nineteenth century and down to our 
day, we find the theatre increasingly breath- 
ing the vitiated atmosphere of esoteric 
intellectualism and giving way to, instead of 
being stimulated by, the cinema, while 
its most successful and vigorous sections, 
let it be noted, are still revue and variety, 
the heirs of nineteenth century Music Hall, 
where direct intercourse still takes place 
between artist and audience. But the 
audience conditioned by long and passive 
years of cinema-going can no more join 
in a Pantomime chorus with enthusiasm 
than they can appreciate the Trojan Women 
of Euripides. So they go to a football match 
and yell themselves hoarse where they can 
see men actually performing a piece of 
artistry that most of them, at some time or 
another, have attempted. 

Our entertainment is becoming increasing- 
ly dehumanised and the drama, whether as a 
fact in the theatre, or as a record played 
through a sound and film projector, is 
growing more remote in feeling and in 
situation from the mass of the people. 
The drama of the film is not performed in 
the cinema. It is performed in the studio 
and on the set. The record is then played 
to an audience. The direct bond of sympathy 
and personal response can never be 
established in this medium. 

We need to return, as a nation and as a 
civilisation to  playmaking. The “play 
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extempore” should again become familiar in 
home made entertainment. Audiences that 
have learnt by doing, will demand higher 
standards in both cinema and theatre and 
if not satisfied, will make their own entertain- 
ment until something worthy of their notice 
is presented to them. At the same time, 
they will be more capable of evaluating 
good work. 

The “play extempore” has many sources 
and manifests itself even now. In the War 
years it popped up in barrack roc ms, Camps 
and impromptu concerts, and, no doubt, in 
many air-raid shelters and warden posts. 
It is incipient in the fooling that arises 
wherever men are flung together in large 
heaps and lives vigorously in the make- 
believe games of children. But it goes largely 
unnoticed and dies for want of food and 
shelter. A little thought, a little initiative 
can remedy this, and from the shelter of 
school, college, university, pub and club, 
centres of energy can re-invigorate society 





with the satisfaction that comes from 
creative activity. 

MR. P. E. LE SAUX sent us his article, 
Arena and Stage, some months ago from 
an L.C.C. hostel. He developed his love 


for the theatre in the Army Education School 
at Shornclitfe, during the war years in the 
army, and at an Emergency Training Col- 
lege for teachers. Now he on. the ad- 
ministrative staff of a documentary film 
company, for, he says, “‘l now think that the 
film and live drama are complementary 
and not antagonistic.” 


is 
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Some notable experiments, which illustrate 
the ideas in this article, have taken place this 
year. Tyrone Guthrie made an enormous 
success of a production on a stage approxi- 
mating very nearly to the Shakespearean : 
The Three F:states in the Assembly Hall at 
Edinburgh. Here, Scottish comedians were 
making direct contact with their audience 
and actors were moving freely throughout 
the hall and addressing spectators on three 
sides of them. The point so often raised, 
that if you see actors “in the round” they 
must often have their backs to you, proved 
to have little validity : the back of an actor 
should be as expressive as his front, and his 
voice should carry those who cannot 
for the moment see his face.. Guthrie showed 
the great advantage that Mr. Le Saux 
points out : the spectators did tind themselves 
swept up into the play. 

Even more significant was the still boldes 
experiment of the Intimate Theatre Group 
at Birmingham. They played in an arena 
modern plays written for the naturalistic 
stage, as well as poetic comedy (A Phoenix 
too Frequent) and a Goldoni. The theatre was 
a marquee, with a horseshoe shaped stage 
and the audience sitting in tiers of raised 
seats around it, as shown in our picture of 


to 


The Little Foxes. These first productions, 
mostly revivals from the proscenium- 
frame of Highbury Little Theatre were 


by no means fully re-created for the new 
stage, and at many moments fell between 
two stools; but no one who witnessed it 
would deny this experiment a future. 
E.M.B. 








THE LITTLE THEATRE GUILD 


By Peter Trower 


Hk purpose of the Little ‘Theatre 
Guild is very similar to those medieval 
Guilds formed by persons of the same 
trade with the same problems and the same 
ideals. All the member-groups of the Guild 
ywn or control their own theatre, have the 
same problems to contend with and have 
the same serious attitude towards their work. 
Not that the Guild is gloomy, far from it, but 
the member-theatres do realise that the work 
of the Little Theatre needs keen and con- 
scientious application to the job. The 
membership is small, only fourteen theatres, 
and it is not likely to grow to large numbers 
quickly. Indeed, the very size of the Guild 
leads to a friendly intimacy which is one 
of its greatest assets. 


In 1937 there had been an effort to form 
an association of Little Theatres, instigated 
by the Crescent Theatre, Birmingham, but 
the coming of the war caused this idea to be 
stillborn. The war itself affected amateur 
drama in various ways. Some groups dis- 
solved into thin air, to reappear only in 
1945. Other groups, homeless but active, 
took to the road, and within the limits of 
amateur staffing, toured the districts sur- 
rounding their homes. The Little Theatres, 
owning their own premises, carried on 
without exception, some with even extended 
activity. Faced with common problems of 
property ownership and long-term artistic 
direction, these theatre managements con- 
sulted one another informally on a variety 
of points. Members of the Highbury Little 
Theatre of Birmingham, for instance, 
visited the Bradford Civic Playhouse during 
their well-known summer festival season. 
The People’s Theatre of Newcastle went to 
learn from the Questors of Ealing how they 
ran a competitive one-act drama festival ; 
and so on. The obvious outcome of this 
warm liaison was that representatives of 
these four theatres met at the Arts Theatre 
Club in London and thrashed out over 
dinner the first tentative blue-print of a new 
association of Little Theatres. 

At a more representative meeting of 
a dozen Little Theatres, all well-known 
to the original four promoters, the Guild 
was formally inaugurated, a draft constitution 
prepared and plans made for a first general 
meeting of the Guild in one of the member- 
theatres. 


These meetings take the form of quarterly 
two-day conferences. Birmingham, Ealing, 
Leicester and Norwich were chosen as the 
centres to be visited during the first year. 
The weekend programmes invariably include 
a performance by the host theatre, a critical 
discussion of the production by the con- 
ference, two sessions of discussion on sub- 
jects of interest to all Little Theatres (such 
as Rekearsal Methods and Schedules o1 
Casting Procedure) and, of course, a session 
devoted to the executive business of the 
Guild. 

But who are the members of the Guild? 
Are they outstanding in any way besides 
the fact that they own or control theit 
theatre? Let us admit from the outset 
that the only real merit in the point of theatre- 
ownership is that it limits the membership. 
The British Drama League and the N.O.D.A. 
already provide a complete service for the 
thousands of their members. The Guild 
is not intended to compete with these long- 
established bodies, whose work for amateur 
theatre is too well-known to need repetition 
here. If the Guild had a less restricted mem- 
bership, it might possibly get into a position 
where it was vieing with the B.D.L. or at 
any rate proving a distracting influence 
and this is the last thing the Guild members 
wish to happen. 


The Bradford Civic Playhouse is a typical 
member ; it has an excellent record of artistic 
effort and success. The beautiful little theatre, 
seating 299 people, was only built as recently 
as 1937. Every year about sixteen pro- 
ductions, each of ten performances, are 
presented ; nearly every play chosen would 
not be available to the theatregoers of 
Bradford, if it were not for the Civic. A 
programme of foreign films alternate with 
the plays, and other activities include a 
writer’s circle, a playreading group, art 
exhibitions, the publication of their magazine 
Theatre and a fully staffed professional school 
directed by that famous actress, Esme Church. 
The whole set up is similar to a civic arts 
centre, but it has the overriding virtue of 
being completely self-supporting and entirely 
independent of local authority control. 

Another very active member is the Ques 
tors Theatre of Ealing, who have just been 
elected Secretary of the Guild for the third 
year. Much of the success of the Guild 
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This production of “Our Town,” by the People’s: Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to which 
the writer of this article belongs, was distinguished by the wall-picture of “Our Town” 
introduced into Thornton Wilder’s bare-stage play. 


is due to the work of the Secretariat and the 
personal contribution of Alfred Emmet, 
the director of the Questors. Amateur drama 
as practised by the Questors reaches as 
high an artistic standard as anywhere in 
the country. Their choice of play is always 
of the very finest, yet they are not afraid 
to be adventurous on occasion. Several 
premieres have been presented here in 
recent seasons, notably 7he Dark River and 
The Diary of a Scoundrel (after Ostrovsky), 
both by Rodney Ackland. The first pro- 
duction of the present season is 74e Pastoral 
Symphony, adapted from a story by Andre 
Gide, in which some admirable work was 
done in the creation both of atmosphere and 
character. 

In the Birmingham area there are two 
members. In the city itself the Crescent 
Theatre founded in 1923 works in a cunningly 
converted cellar. Here plays, ranging from 
Strindberg to Steinbeck, are presented in 
regular seasons of well balanced drama. 

A few miles outside Birm'ngham at Sutton 
Coldfield are the Highbury Players, who 
built their own theatre with their own hands. 
Films, music, plays and an active student 
group comprise the syllabus of this company, 
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famed in the Guild for tackling the well-nigh 
impossible. Last year they crossed to Holland 
with two productions. This year they have a 
series of productions which they are per- 
forming in a tent in arena style, an interesting 
method of experimental treatment which 
has not progressed so far in England as it 
has done in the States. 

The Stockport Garrick Society, the oldest 
established theatre group in the Guild, the 
Maddermarket of Norwich, the Crompton 
Stage Society of Shaw, the Loft Theatre 
of Leamington Spa, the Unnamed Society 
of Manchester, the Peoples Theatre of 
Newcastle, the Gieat Hucklow Village 
Players and the Little Theatres of Bolton, 
Leicester and Newport all have achievements 
to be proud of. Meanwhile perhaps the 
most outstanding single event of the Guild’s 
work to date is the joint commissioning 
by the member-theatres of a new play by 
Norman Nicholson, author of The O/d Man 
of the Mountains. The play, named Prop! esy 
to the Wind is at present having final 
touches put to it and the Guild members 
are eagerly looking forward to the first 
productions of their own commissioned 
work, 








ON CHOICE OF PLAY: I 


by A. H. 


HOOSING a play tor production is a 

major problem to the amateur and 

the secret of success to the professional. 
In many respects the amateur has an advan- 
tage over the professional who, with praise- 
worthy exceptions, is concerned solely or 
mainly with the box office value of a play 
and depends upon the caprice of a public not 
greatly interested in drama. The professional 
producer has sometimes to produce a play not 
greatly to his taste and an actor to play a 
part which does not interest him overmuch, 
The amateur does not suffer these handicaps 
although he may have to contend with other 
disabilities. He certainly is never obliged 
to participate in a play which he does 
not like and meagre box office receipts are 
never likely to involve him in financial ruin. 
Consequently if he is interested, he is in a 
position to render valuable service to the 
theatre by presenting plays, old and new, 
classical and experimental, which a commer- 
cial manager would not regard as a business 
proposition. 

It is therefore the more surprising that 
such lamentable lack of imagination and 
enterprise is evident in the choice of plays 
presented by so many amateur companies. 
Nothing but the latest West-End success 
appears ever to be considered, and the more 
trifling and worthless it is the greater the 
demand. “We only play to amuse ourselves,” 
is too often merely an excuse for bad work, 
and to the familiar plea that, ““Our audience 
won’t stand anything else,” the answer in 
most cases is, “Not Proven.” This attempt to 
put the blame on the audience is frequently 
a pretext under which the players follow 
their own predilection, but be this as it may, 
it is too easily assumed that an audience is 
lacking in intelligence and discernment. 
The Little Theatres and companies having 
a definite policy do not find it so. That 
appreciation improves with experience of the 
best is true of drama as of anything else 
and amateurs should offer the best of which 
they are capable, regarding the audience as an 
essential part of the play. Too often failure 
to evoke response is due to the company’s 
neglect to cultivate its audience or, 
to give any thought to it between one show 
and the next. 

“Choosing a play,” observed one pre ducer 
recently, “is merely a matter of taste,” his 
tone implying that this was a universal 
endowment. But, as a certain philosopher 


indeed, 


W harrier 


would contend, “‘It all depends on what you 
mean by taste.” As the term is so vaguely 
applied, amplification may not be altogether 
out of place : 

“Nice perception, the faculty of discern- 
ing beauty, proportion, symmetry, con- 
gruity or whatever constitutes excellence, 
particularly in the arts and literature ; 
discernment of what is fit and becoming ; 
manner or style as tested by this faculty.” 
Admirable qualifications for choosing a 

play! To acquire this faculty, one practical 

line of advance suggests itself, and that is: 
to read as many plays as possible of all 
kinds, not neglecting the classics, 
to introduce to your company in play- 
readings those you consider have merit 
and which you have the facilities to perform 
adequately, 
to see as many professional performances 
as possible. This advice should be un- 
necessary, but it is not. Why so many 
amateurs neglect the professional theatre 
is difficult to understand. Apart from the 
benefit and inspiration they would derive, 
it is conceivable that their timely interest 
and support might sometimes save a good 
play from premature withdrawal, 
to study the dicta of the best critics—not 
one, bit several—on the plays you have 
seen. That you may violently disagree 
with some of them need not distutb you ; 
indeed it may indicate that you are forming 
asense of values, so essential for your task. 


The choice of a one-act play may appear 
to be a much simpler matter than that of a 
play of full length. Much depends, however, 
on the purpose for which it is intended. If it 
is to figure as an item in a village variety 
programme its selection may not be of very 
great consequence, but where it is destined 
to appear in a drama festival its choice is of 
the first importance, not for the reason that 
it may enable the company to reach the 
tinal but because it is of the essence of a 
festival that the players should present, and 
the audience should see, good plays. In a 
one-act play festival the excuse for pandering 
to the taste of one’s own audience cannot be 
made, and the opportunity is presented to 
make an artistic contribution to the theatre. 

There is no short cut to finding a play to 
meet one’s particular requirements. It is 
quite possible to read fifty plays without 
finding the right one. The mediocre material 
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which has reached advanced stages of the 
National Festival since the war is an indica- 
tion either that companies do not look very 
far, or that they do not know waere to look. 
It is the purpose of these articles to offer 
some guidance in this direction. Publishers, 
very naturally, are mainly concerned with 
sales and although their lists bcing to atten- 
tion new material, a thumbnail plot is no 
guide to a play’s quality. The book waich | 
have found of the most value is the League’s 
library catalogue entitled, “The Player’s 
Library.” It is the most comprehensive 
list of plays in existence and something more, 
as those fortunate enough to possess a copy 
know, but alas, it is out of print. The publi- 
cation of the new and revised edition which 
is in course of preparation is an event to 
which many will look forward. Meanwhile, 
there are two very good lists published by 
The Library Association which seem to be 
little known : 

“‘Modern Drama 1900-1938,” and “Modern 
Drama 1939-1945,” containing together 
2,200 one-act plays with notes. These lists 
{price 6d. each) should be enquired for at 
County Libraries. 


There is no dearth of one-act plays. Their 
name is legion and they pour forth in a never- 
ending stream. Most of them may be classified 
is indifferent to bad. Many are described as 
“Plays for Amateurs,” or “Suitable for 
Amateurs.” This may be because the per- 
formance of a one-act play professionally 
is such a rarity, but one cannot escape the 
feeling sometimes that the description 
implies either an apology for the poor 
material or a measure of disdain for the poor 
amateur. Nevertheless, I was considerably 
shaken when a well-known adjudicator at a 
festival in a London theatre challenged 
anyone to find ten good one-act plays in any 
language. That the plays he had been called 
upon to judge were of an appallingly low 


standard was no excuse for a suggestion 
so ill-founded and fallacious from a pro- 
fessional man of the theatre. There is a 


wealth of good material available to those 
who will take the trouble to find it. It is a 
mistake all too common to regard the short 
play as a sort of poor relation of the full- 
length play. Size is not a criterion in any art. 
The one-act play is a distinct art form which 
in respect of unity and economy makes 
severer demands on the author than the full- 
length play, and great skill is required to 
overcome the limitations it imposes. 

The short play has always enjoyed more 
popularity on the Continent than in this 
country and Continental playwrights who 
are world famous have put some of their 
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best work into this form. The contribution 
of British playwrights in the front rank has 
not been inconsiderable; Shaw, Synge, 
Ervine, Lady Gregory, Lennox Robinson 
(all Irish), Barrie, Bridie (both Scots), 
Coward, Drinkwater, Galsworthy and Hous- 
man immediately come to mind. 


Althougi an author’s name and standing 
may be regarded as a good, though not 
infallible, guide to the quality of a play, the 
work of lesser known writers should not be 
ignored, Some essentials to look for in any 
play are : 

(1) An interesting and unhackneyed theme 
ind a well-devised plot. 

(2) Action which carries the play forward 
through exposition and complication to 
climax and denouement. Too often in plays 
for amateurs the action (the play’s progres- 
sion) is hampered by irrelevancies. The author 
attempts to conceal the play’s deficiencies by 
loading the dialogue with extraneous “‘wise- 
cracks,” calculating on the distraction of an 
easy laugh. This is a certain test of a really 
bad play. 

(3) The importance of good characterisa- 
tion cannot be over emphasised. Characters 
must be real and living and both the players 
and the audience able to believe in them. 
The most sparkling dialogue will not give 
life to “‘reach-me-down” stock types. No 
character which can be dispensed with should 
be introduced into any play. This applies 
with particular force to the one-act play. 

(4) Dialogue which is convincing, con- 
sistent and dramatic. \t should be the expres- 
sion of character. Characters should never 
be given speeches which are not essential 


to the play. 


In a broadcast some years ago, Sean 
O’Casey, if my memory is correct, said, 
“It is better for amateurs to do a good play 
badly rather than a bad play well,” a provo- 
cative observation with which not everyone 
would agree, but there is no doubt whatevet 
that a good play is easier to do than a poot 
one. 





New Plays Quarterly, which specialises in 
the publication and promotion of new 
writing for the theatre, is supplying a useful 
new service. The Supplement, which appears 
between each of the main issues, contains a 
complete list of all new plays published during 
the quarter, with a short synopsis of the plot, 
name of the publisher, and royalty fee. 








“Letters to a Lady,” by James Parish. 
(3 acts ; 1 int.; 5m., 4 f.) Allen and Unnin, 55. 

A play of London in war time, produced 
with success at the Embassy Theatre in 
May 1945. Sentimental, naturalistic comedy 
about a young widow who has a soldier 
pen-friend, a young naval commander 
in love with her, and a devoted mother. 
Has theatrical value, and will suit companies 
who want an easy play not making too big 
a demand upon their audience. 

“Four Jenish Plays,’ edited by 
Rubinstein. Gollancz, 125. 6d. 

The editor’s name is a guarantee of the 
merits of this volume, which consists of four 
plays submitted in a recent Jewish Play- 
writing Competition. The prize play, Zhe 
Marranos, by Emil Bernhard (5 acts; 2 
interiors ; 10 m., 2 f.) is not too well trans- 
lated, but has definite dramatic quality ; 
it starts hesitatingly but ends strongly. 
The theme is the persecution of the Jews 
in Portugal in 1535, and the parallel with 
Germany 400 years later is intended to 
be drawn ; it has good acting parts, and needs 
to be well dressed and staged. Pillars of Salt, 
by Paul Scott (3 acts ; 1 interior ; 4 m., 2 f.), 
is a shortish piece, set in a not very imaginary 
country where the Jews are being rounded 
up, the language being American. Poor 
Ostrich, by Hemro (4 episodes ; 2 interiors ; 
6 m., 7 f.), describes what happened to good 
Jews in Berlin in the years 1913, 1923, 1933, 
and 1938. It is capably written, but is merely 
descriptive of experience, and its drama lies in 
simple truth to fact. You Must Stay to Tea, by 
Toni Block (3 acts ; 1 interior ; 3 m., 7 f.) is a 
light comedy in a small house in a London 
suburb (1944-45) showing life from the 
standpoint of 4 young girl. There are three 
young couples and their mothers and the 
writing is so gay that there is not a dull 
moment. The first and last of these plays 
would bring credit to any Jewish company, 
and are strongly recommended. 

C. B. PuRpom 

“Quay South,” by Howard Clewes. Three Acts. 
(1 set. 8 m., 2 f.) John Lane, The Bodley Head. 
5S. 

It is difficult, from an armchair, to assess 
the merits of this play. It would require 
skilful production to make it good theatre. 
It is the simple story of the impact of an 
infantry batallion on the life of a small seaport 
during the Battle of Britain. The clash of 
ideas and ideals results in the suicide of an 
old skipper, who rather than have his beloved 
vessel filled with junk and used as a block- 
ship, steals away with her under the noses 
of the military and deliberately runs her head- 
on into a minefield. There is humour as 
well as tragedy in this play in which the 
characters are real and convincing. 


H. £. 
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“The Poltergeist,’ by Frank Harvey. Three 
Acts. (1 Set. 5 m., 4f.) Deane. 45. 

It would be difficult to classify this play 
in which psychic investigation is mingled 
with farce, but it may be predicted that it 
will prove popular among amateurs with 
modest ambitions. All the parts are easy and 
straightforward but lacking a Gordon Harker 
it might not be a very lively affair excepting 
for the S/M who would have the time of his 
life operating the spook effects. The acting 
edition is amply annotated. 

““Green Cars Go East,” by Paul Vincent 
Carroll. Two Acts. (3 Sets. 11 m., 6 f.) French. 
35. 

A well-drawn and highly coloured picture 
of Glasgow slum life where, amid vices, 
virtues flourish. There is humour, pathos, 
and devoted sacrifice. Dialogue is good 
and there is great scope for characterisation, 
but unfortunately the rich Scots and Irish 
speech would present difEculties to most 
English players. 

“See a Fine Lady,’ by Aubrey Danvers- 
Walker. Comedy. Three Acts. (1 Set. 4 m., § f.) 
French. 35. 

This piece deals with the havers of an 
“arty” (mainly theatrical) family in Chelsea. 
The play consists of a series of witticisms- 
many quite irrelevant-—calculated to get a 
laugh in every line. It has no story or plot. 
As one of the characters is made to say, 
“I happen to like nonsense,” but a little 
goes a long way. 

“Thin Partition,’ by Falkland L. Cary. 
Iwo Acts. (1 set, 4.m., 5 [.) Chas. H. Fox Lid. 
35. 6d. 

Three of the characters in this play are 
doctors—one a woman. The eldest, a brilliant 
research worker of fine character, is accused 
by his assistant of faking his tests in order 
to prove a theory. In a moment of acute 
mental disturbance the older man kills his 
accuser. Suspicion falls on a young Com- 
mando who is in love with the dead man’s 
wife. The old doctor confesses to his woman 
colleague and indicates that there is only 
one way out for him. This is an interesting 
and well constructed play in which the 
characters are real. There is plenty of light 
and shade. The closing scene is very moving. 

“The Tolerant Husband,” by Dudley Har- 
court and Elena Cleary-Fox. Three Acts. 
(2 sets, 4 m., 6 f.) French. 45. 

A young man consults a psychiatrist and 
discloses that he is in love with a married 
woman who has invited him to spend a 
week-end at her house. The lady turns out 
to be the wife of the psychiatrist, who pre- 
tends to make love to his secretary in order 
to make his wife jealous. The secretary’s 
French husband arrives unexpectedly and. 








deals with the situation in a he-man fashion, 
nearly strangling the psychiatrist, who pre- 
vents his wife’s elopement with the young 
man by becoming tough, first with the lover 
and then with his wife. Dialogue quite well 
written, but plot rather thin and trivial. 


‘The Man from the Ministry,” by Madeleine 
Bingham. Three Acts. (2 sets, 8 m., 4 fi) 
French 4s. 

Sgt. Brown needs a house and with the 
enterprise of an Airborne trooper, enters 
the Ministry of Reconstruction by means of 
the fire escape. His interview with the 
Deputy Director results in a stalemate, so 
he purloins a supply of licence forms, rubber 
stamps and a file relating to a building scheme 
submitted by a small provincial town. 
Posing as Hadrian Balbus of the Ministry, 
he makes his way to the town and by dint 
of requisitioning material, closing a munition 
factory and transferring the labour to a brick- 
works, succeeds in building 500 houses 
before the Ministry becomes aware of his 
activities. A topical and entertaining theme ; 
with such material what a good play could 
have been constructed. Unfortunately, the 
author decided to treat the subject farcically— 
although the play is described as a comedy. 
Much of the dialogue is well-written and 
some of it is witty, but the characters are 
mainly familiar types which do not live. 

A. H. WHARRIER 


THEATRE TEXTBOOKS 

“Speech and Drama,’ by Rose Bruford. 
Methuen, 6s. 

Miss Rose Bruford is Director of Drama 
at the Royal Academy of Music, and her 
book has arisen out of her actual experiences ; 
one feels that everything she says has been 
tested and proved true. Her suggestions are 
concise, but at the same time clear, and her 
sincere and imaginative approach to her 
work is revealed. 

Miss Bruford begins with Mime, believing 
that “‘no speech will be really good unless it is 
the natural expression of the personality 
of the speaker,” and that freedom of move- 
ment will encourage freedom of speech. 
She gives exercises in free and occupational 
mime, and for bodily flexibility. In the section 
on speech, the main subject of the book, 
she supplies a flexible series of voice pro- 
duction and diction exercises, and deals 
with verse, choral speaking and reading 
aloud. In a chapter on Drama, Miss Bruford 
suggests subjects for improvisation as an 
approach to acting, and gives practical 
advice to the inexperienced producer. 

Teachers and students alike will find this 
practical little book of very great assistance. 

HEATHER CONWAY 
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available for 
AMATEUR 
SOCIETIES 

include : a 


new release 
ENGLISH SUMMER. By Ronald Adam. Deal- 
ing with the - story of the Battle of Britain. 
14 m., 2 f., 2 sets. 
ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. The famous 
Comedy hit. (Now available.) 11 m., 3f., 1 set 
THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. “.. . is 
the best stave ‘thriller’ for years.”— Manchester 
Guardian. 4f.,6m., | set 
ANOTHER LOVE’ STORY. Frederick 
Lonsdale’s sparkling comedy hit. 6 m., 5f., 2 sets. 
FRIEDA. Ronald — big stage and film 
success. 4f.,5m., 1 se 
THE HASTY HEART. A brilliant comedy 
drama and a big West End success. | f.,8m., | set. 
PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. 
Roland Pertwee’s big West End — 

4+m.,5f., 1 set 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. “.. . one of 
the best thrillers I ever onlin: °° ao 


6f., 1 set 
JUNIOR MISS. 6 f., 13 m. (Ma any m. parts 
can be doubled.) One set. Highly amusing 


comedy with a Christmas setting. 
DR. BRENT’S HOUSEHOLD. A powerful 
domestic drama. 3 m., 5 f., 1 set. - 
GREAT DAY. A witty and warm-hearted 
comedy about the Women’s pene 
, 11 f., 1 set 
DARK VICTORY. Bette Davis pina ae in the 
film version of this moving drama. 7 m.,7 f., 2 sets 
WASN’T IT ODD? An unusual omen by 
Kenneth Horne. 3m.,6f., 1 set 
ON THE RHINE. “Outstanding 
Ae. of the year.”—Daily Mail. 6m.,5f., 1 set 
MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
The brilliant West-End and ee comedy 


hit 16 m., 9 f., 1 set 
TO KILL A CAT. “A brilliant comedy 
drama.’’—Sketch. 6m set 
GOODNESS, HOW SAD! “One- long 
laugh.” "Sunday Se 3 m., 4f., 1 set 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH You" The 
famous comedy classic. 12 m. » l set 
GIVE ME YESTERDAY. “Give Sng ‘a play 
like this any day.””—Sphere. 4m.,5f., 1 set 


THE LICTLE FOXES. ‘An 7 inter- 
esting play.”—Sunday Dispatch. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
TAGE DOOR. “Extremely diverting 

comedy.”—James Agate. 11 m., 21 f., 2 sets. 
ONE ACT PLAYS: 

Rough Justice. 9 f. 

Trousseau for Phyllis. | m., 7 f. 

White Blackmail. 7 f. 

Widow of Heardingas. 7 

Strange a 9 f. 

Bitter Fruit. le 

Falling Upstairs. | m., 3 f. 

Lake of Darkness. 2 m., 2 f. 

Expert Evidence. 3 m., 2 f. 

Test Me. 2 m., 1 f. 

Family Pride. 6 f. 

Bevond. 3 m., | f. 

and a new One-Act Comedy: 

A Good Send-Off. 8 f. 


LET’S GIVE A SHOW ! 

A booklet of articles on every aspect of stage 
production and acting. Price 4/- Post Free. 
Copies of all Plays sent on Approval 
SEND FOR FULL LIST OF PLAYS TO: 


English Theatre Guild Lid. 
BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


GERRARD 3822/3 











“Stagecraft for Amateurs,” by F. A. Marteau 
and John Holgate. International Representations 
Ltd. 35. 6d. 

In this little book Messrs. Marteau and 
Holgate have set out to give the amateur 
producer and actor a short guide to dramatic 
technique. The authors rightly insist that 
those who take up dramatic art as an “outside 
interest” should treat it seriously, and that 
all should work for the play and aim at the 
highest standards. Under the headings 
“The Producer,” “The Player,” “The 
Team,” and “Back-stagers,” much useful 
advice and information is given. A sys.em 
of plotting stage positions Ly numbering 
the characters from right to left is intro- 
duced and explained by means of diagrams. 
While this method could usefully be ap- 
plied to three or four players, it might 
prove confusing when handling larger num- 
bers. The importance of harmonious team 
work is very properly stressed. The chapter 
on Backstagers is particularly good. The 
duties and responsibilities of the stage mana- 
ger and his assistants are clearly defined. For 
those who wish to enlarge their knowledge of 
stagecraft a short list of books is recom- 
mended. The list might with advantage have 
been extended. The authors claim no more 
than that their book is a guide to the tech- 
nique of the theatre, and, if accepted as such, 
this modest little volume will be welcomed 

NEvIL1 E STAFFORD 
VERSES AND LIFE 

“Damgasgo,” pub: Marjorie Dawes, 25 6d. 

Mr. T. R. Dawes has at last been persuaded 
to publish a few of the verses he has composed 
during his long life and these include the 
Christmas rhymes with which he has de- 
lighted his friends almost every year since 
1900. These verses reveal the courage, 
keen sense of humour and kindliness of the 
writer—qualities which endear him to all 
those who are privileged to meet him. 

With these verses is a short biography 
of T. R. Dawes, written by his daughter 
Marjorie. It tells very briefly the story of 
the little Welsh boy who developed into 
surely the most unorthodox schoolmaster 
who ever donned cap and gown. The 
Pageants produced by him and his wife and 
the tours of French and German companies, 
which he organised in this country, will be 
remembered by many, and also the fact that 
but for the enterprise of T.R.D., it is doubtful 
if the Compagnie de Quinze would ever have 
been seen in London. 

The friends of Mr. Dawes and the many 
members of the League, to whom he has 
been a familiar figure since its foundation, 
will be glad of this opportunity of reading 
this little book. FRANCES PRIGGS 
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On the Playbill 
in Old London 
Lynette Feasey 


‘However gratifying modern develop- 
ments may be, we are still far from the 
amazing vitality of the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean stage. From this immor- 
tal period Lynette Feasey . . . has 
selected four plays: The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, Doctor Faustus, 
Eastward Ho!, and Henry VIII, to- 
gether with a Masque by Ben Johnson. 
and presents them in abbreviated 
form.”—DRAMA. 

214 pages 5s. 


Group Play-Making 
Mary Kelly 

A new book on a subject which is 
increasing in popularity. To those 
who have to organise amateur drama 
among either adults or children this 
book offers a method “at once old 
and new.” Through the description 
of an experiment carried out by the 
author the reader is shown how spon- 
taneous improvisation by a group of 
players frees them from the limits of 
the printed play and employs all their 
latent resources and ingenuity. Com- 
plete examples of plays constructed 
in this way are given. 


112 pages. 6s. 


net 
All prices subject to revision 

182 High Holborn 
London. W.C.I 

















DEVO 


As announced in the Autumn number, 
it is hoped to include in the Amateur Survey 
each quarter a conspectus of dramatic work 
in a particular region. A more encouraging 
starting point than Devon could hardly have 
been chosen, for Drama in all its variety 
abundantly flourishes there. We have news 
of the Diamond Jubilee of the P/ymouth 
Shakspere Society and the Silver Jubilee of the 
Newton Abbot Repertory Company; of rural 
groups tackling intellectual plays (and feeling 
rather critical of town groups doing West- 
End successes); of a performance of Dorothy 
Sayers’ “The Just Vengeance” in Exeter 
Cathedral; of a new barn theatre, and, 
finally, of a cast composed of students 
from 13 different countries giving a lively 
performance of “The Dream.” In the Febru- 
ary issue we will be concentrating on 
Lincolnshire and we therefore invite mem- 
bers from that county to send us brief 
accounts of their work. 





EXETER AREA 

In its 1947/48 season, the fist since 1939, 
Exeter Drama League, the oldest dramatic 
society in Exeter, included ‘‘Martine,” 


“Quiet Wedding,” “The Importance of 


Being; Earnest,” and “Day of Glory.” 
Play readings were also held. Future plans 
include “Tne Cradle Song,” and probably 
“Treasure Island” as a Christmas piece. 
The Society’s general policy is to produce 
plays not usually done by professional 
touring companies. University College of the 
South-West Dramatic Society produces one 
full-length play a year, and also holds play- 
readings. They entered last year’s Com- 
munity Festival with ‘Twelfth Night’, and 
in June gave a special production of “The 
Stone Maidens,” an original verse play 
based on an old Cornish legend, by Hugh 
Street, an undergraduate. On June 24th the 
Overseas Students Department of University 
College gave two performances of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” in the garden of 
Reed Hall, whose contours rather resemble 
an Elizabethan apron stage. The players 
were drawn from thirteen countries including 
Italy, Denmark, Poland and Luxembourg. 
Oberonand Snug came from Ethiopia, Bottom 
from Uganda, Titania from Czechoslovakia 
and Puck from the Sudan. Mrs. Vera Lloyd, 
Lecturer in Phonetics at the University, 
produced the play, which was the outcome 
of combining the study of literature with the 
study of the spoken language. Exeter 
Amateur Repertory Company who vsually 
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give four productions a season, each running 
for a week, already have several seasons of 
popular productions to their credit. A 
series of one-act plays for members only 
is being planned to give chances to new and 
inexperienced members. These plays will be 
discussed and criticised by members and 
thus is it hoped to build up a repertoire 
which will be available for pzesentation 
at local shows. Banfield Players, a newly 
formed group of Exeter players, have been 
touring villages during the autumn with 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” which opened at 
Sidmouth Carnival on August 5th. The 
Devon Players put on an annual show at the 
Theatre Royal, Exeter, for Charity, with a 
cast drawn from many Societies. Last spring 
their choice was “Milestones.” Lastly, 
Mrs. Paul Tighe, who directed a long series 
of annual productions for Mrs. Gable’s 
Company at the Theatre Royal, Exeter, 
before the war, is presenting ““Robert’s Wife” 
(St. John Ervine) in the Autumn for the 
Cathedral Restoration Fund. 
PLYMOUTH AND NEWTON ABBOT 

Last season The Plymouth Shakspere Socie/y 
which, except for a short period during the 
first world war, has functioned continuously 
since its foundation, celebrated its Diamond 
Jubilee. In the last war shows were given 
at many camps in Devon and Cornwall. 
It has produced 26 of the 34 known plays 
of Shakespeare. On July roth its open-air 
performance of ““Twelfth Night” came as a 
grand finale to Paignton Carnival week. 
Attendances at the productions of both 
schools (who are offered reduced prices) and 
general public, is extraordinarily good. 
The Society makes most of its own costumes, 
recently assisted by the Plymouth School of 
Art, and is giadually replacing the wardrobe 
lost in the blitz. 7e Tamaritans, Plymouth, are 
well known for their work in connection with 
Community Theatre Festivals. There was a 
record entry for tkeir 1948 One-Act Play 
Competition, twelve new plays being put 
forward by themselves and twelve by other 
societies in Devon and Cornwall. The 
winning play, ““The Thresher,” was written 
by Christabel Spencer, a member of the 
Sampford Spiney Women’s Institute. In 
his adjudication Mr. Charles Landstone said : 
“It is gratifying to note that the best of the 
plays arise out of West County life, and the 
moral is obvious—that writers are at their 
best when they take their themes from their 
own surroundings.” The Tamaritans’ own 
Little Theatre was destroyed in an air raid. 

Newton Abbot Repertory Company, recently 
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celebrated its Silver Jubilee with the pro- 
duction of “The Druid’s Rest.” In 1925 
the Company became a play-writing as well 
as a play-acting society. In 1926, with a 
grant for touring equipment from the Car- 
negie Trust, they took to the road and within 
seven years had visited twenty-one towns 
and villages. In 1935 the Company were 
chosen to take part in various wireless 
programmes. Their 1948/49 season includes 
the production of ‘Murder in the Cathedral,” 
in St. Mary’s Church, Abbotsbury; the 
first production of “Race and Riot,” by 
James Gardiner, and the first amateur pro- 
duction of “The Spinster of South Street” 
(Deldertield). 
CREDITON, BUCKFAST, EXMOUTH 

Crediton Arts Club continues to do excel- 
lent work. Last season’s programme con- 
sisted of a Triple Bill (which included ‘The 
Showing up of Blanco Posnet,”) “Ambrose 
Applejohn’s Adventure,” and Scenes from 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” which 
came first in the Exeter Preliminary Round 
of the Community Theatre Festival and 
second at the Divisional Final at Plymouth. 
In June Zhe Buckfast Players opened their 
new theatre (above), a converted stone and 
slate barn, at Ashburton. The barn makes a 
most attractive little theatre, seating 110. Old 
Playbills are a feature of the decoration. 
The problem of dressing-rooms has been 
solved by using an adjacent garage. The 
1948/49 season of The Exmouth Players 
opened with “All Over the Town,” by 
R. F. Delderfield, who at one time worked 
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Nicholas Horne, Totnes. 


as a journalist in Exmouth. 
VILLAGE GROUPS 

That a village company can develop a 
technique of its own was shown by the 
production of “Poor Man’s Miracle,”’ by the 
Kelly Players in their beautiful old barn. The 
village players’ complete belief in the play 
was caught by the townsmen who had joined 
them, and the whole production had a unity 
often lacking in slick performances of West- 
End farces by town groups. The Kelly Players 
have been working together for thirty years, 
and have in Frances Hainnsselin a producer 
who fully understands them. The rural 
audiences received this intellectual play with a 
rapt attention, which again disproves the 
idea that “country folk only want a laugh.” 
The Lympstone Players’ produced “Children 
in Uniform” in May. This group has been 
working as a Drama Class under the Devon 
County Committee of Music and Drama, 
their producer being one of the panel of 
Drama Tutors. The suggéstion of evil 
underlying the play was probably not even 
realised by cast or audience, but the simpler 
emotion of the motherless child and the 
childless teacher was developed well. 7he 
Countess Wear Players, who work in a small 
village near Exeter, have a membership of 
between fifty and sixty. On the very tiny 
stage of the village hall they put on plays 
of a popular kind with real ingenuity. Their 
programme for the past season included 
“The Bells Ring” (by Joyce Dennis, a 
Budleigh Salterton authoress), ‘Rookery 
Nook” and “‘Family Affairs.” 

















NEW FULL-LENGTH PLAYS 


THE MAN WHO KISSED HIS WIFE 
m., 6 w. 
“| hope | indicate the worth and appeal of this 
clever comedy when | state that as the last in a 
surfeit of twelve plays for review it made me 
laugh out loud as | read it.’’"—Amateur Stage. 
MAN AMONG WOMEN 
3m.,5w. 
“Charming characters, witty dialogue, and a 
warmly human story.’’—Amateur Stage. 


RETURN TO BEDLAM 
3 


“A very funny comedy.’’—Stage. 
MIRANDA 
3m.,5w. 
The ‘‘Embassy’’ Mermaid play. 


A New Duologue 


PEPPER AND SAND 
By Emlyn Williams 
Im., lw. 
An interview between the famous Frenchwoman, 
George Sand, and a newspaper reporter. 


PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


“PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS” 
7d. post paid 
List latest plays. Free 


H. F. W. Deane & Sons Lid. 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830 

Patrons: His Majesty the King 
Her Majesty the Queen 
Her Majesty Queen Mary 
President: H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
Principal : 
Sir Stanley Marchant, C.V.O., M.A., D.Mus. 
Vice-Principal : 


R. S. Thatcher, O.B.E., M.C., M.A., D.Mus. 


Speech Training & Dramatic Art 

This Course is designed to cover a period 
of three years’ full time study. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, classes and lectures in Choral 
Speech, Phonetics, Verse Speaking, Public 
Speaking, Voice Production, Stage Lighting 
and Make-up, Dancing (Classical), Dramatic 
Rehearsal, Fencing, Mime, Principles of 
Teaching, Psychology, Remedial Speech 
and Broadcasting Technique. 

(Students are given the opportunity of visiting 

Schools and teaching under supervision.) 


L.R.A.M. Diploma in Speech 


and Drama and Mime 
Examinations during the Easter, Summer, 
and Christmas Vacations. Last dates for 
entry, I4th February, 30th June and 31st 
October, or with late fee (5s.), 28th February, 
12th July and 12th November, respectively, 
PROSPECTUS, SYLLABUS, 
and all information from 
L. GURNEY PARROTT, Hon. F.R.A.M. 


Secretary. 
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Approach | 
Ballet 


By A. H. Franks, Assistant Editor of the Dancing 
Times and well-known writer and lecturer on 
ballet. 


of the ballet, produced on art paper and beauti- 


A delightful introduction to the technique 


fully illustrated with photographs 21 — net 
The Art of the 


Play 


Ould. 


Williams. Presents the story of the drama from 


By Herman Foreword by Harcourt 
its earliest manifestations to its latest contem- 
porary tendencies. A 
studied by all interested in the theatre. Second 


12 6 net 


edition. 


book which should be 


PITMAN 
Books 


on the Theatre 


CHOOSING und 
PRODUCING A PLAY 


By Max H. Fuller, M.A.(Cautab.). Specially suited 
to the needs of schools and Youth Clubs. 3/— net 


ACTING FOR THE STAGE 


By Sydney W. Carroll 
Second edition. 


WHO’S WHO 
in the THEATRE 


eg John “ine _—, pages pas ked 
with information about the theatre and its personalities, 
THE TECHNIQUE OF 
STAGE LIGHTING 


By R. Gillespie Williams, F.1.E.S. Mainly for the 
technician but also of value to the producer or stage 
manager. 21,— net 


SIRISAAC PITMAN & SONSLTD 
Parker Street, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Foreword by St. John Ervine 


2/6 net 
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AND THE REST 
TWO LONDON GROUPS 

The Play and Pageant Union, Hampstead 
Garden Subuib’s senior dramatic society, 
was formed in 1920, and “The Beaux 
Strategem,” to be given in November, 
will be its 120th major production. Their 
1947/48 season concluded with six per- 
formances of “As You Like It” in the 
Open Air Theatre, Littke Oak Wood. 
“Esmeralda” (Fitzball), ““The White Steed” 
(Carroll), and ““The Lady from Alfaqueque” 
(Quintero), will be presented during the 
present season. Details of membership can 
be had from Mrs. Phyllis Moore, 5 Willifield 
Way, N.W.11. The Tavistock Repertory 
Company presents a ditlerent production each 
month from October to May inclusive, at 
the Tavistock Little Theatre, W.C.1. Their 
1948/49 season started in October with 
“Candida,” and the plays chosen for Novem- 
ber and December ate “Six Characters in 
Search of an Author,” and “Caste.” Private 
productions ate periodically given to mem- 
bers at Christchurch Studio. 


OUTER LONDON 

The Attic Players, Dulwich, :ecently foimed, 
are presenting two Greek plays a year—for 
the present tragedies. They will use scholarly 
translations in modern English, and while 
not attempting imitation of the original 
productions, they hope to preserve the basic 
character of the Dionysic Theatre with simple 
non-stylised performances. Their first pro- 
duction “Hippolytus” (Euripides) was given 
for a week in October. A new proscenium 
and stage had been designed and music 
specially composed. Future productions will 
include Euripides’ “‘Ion’”’ (in March), “An- 
dromanche,” and “The Bacchae.” The 
main productions of The East Lane Dramatic 
Society last season were “Pink String and 
Sealing Wax,” and “Quiet Week-end,” 
By raising a loan among members the society 
was able to buy its own electrical equipment ; 
it also possesses a set of scenery flats con- 
structed by members. Last September a 
Drama Course was organised, at which 
Mr. Frank Newman assisted. Enquiries 
regarding the Society should be addressed 
to Miss J. Chapman, 111 Paxford Road, 
North Wembley, Middlesex. 

The Garden Club Drama and Arts Society, 
St. Albans, have so far presented ‘‘They 
Walk Alone,” “They Came to a City,” 
“When We Are Married,” and, jointly with 
a local Youth Drama Group, a programme 
of four one-act plays. ““The Rose and Crown” 
was entered for the 1948 B.D.L. Festival, 
reached the Area Final and subsequently was 
awarded the Hertfordshire Cup at the 
Letchworth Drama Festival. 
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MAKE-UP STUDIO AT 

11 GREAT NEWPORT 

STREET, LONDON 
wWw.G.2 


is at the disposal of all 
Professional and Amateur 
artistes for the purpose 
of selecting and trying out 
Make-up under most 
favourable lighting con- 


ditions. 


Expert advice available if desired 


There is no charge for this service 


FOR APPOINTMENT 
PHONE TEMPLE BAR 6954 

















FOR THE UNDER THIRTEENS 

In July Mrs. Beatrice Mayor, author of 
“The Pleasure Garden,” presented at 
Holland Park Mission Hall her two plays, 
“The Singing Wood,” and “St. Anthony and 
the Cobbler.””. These plays are skilfully 
arranged so that the main burden falls not 
on the children, but on the Chorus, the only 
adult in the cast. The first opened with 
a wintry scene and two tired old townspeople 
who hurried off half-frozen with the cold. 
But the snow (which was really two large 
sheets) vanished to reveal a host of children 
who rose from the floor waving flowers 
and branches. Lambs skipped, birds sang, 
and the old couple returning to this changed 
scene were caught up in the excitement of it 
all and danced, while the children ran round 
the hall waving their flowers. “St. Anthony 
and the Cobbler” told the story of a Saint 
so engrossed in his holy books that he 
barely noticed the Pilgrims who sought him, 
and of his journey to Alexandria to discover 
why the cobbler John was more pleasing 
to God than he. This play included parts 
for a gazelle, a lion and a leopard, to the 
delight of three small boys! Mrs. Mayor’s 
MS. gives full instructions for making 
cheaply both costumes and masks. She is 
prepared to lend scripts, and to attend 
one or two rehearsals in or near London. 

UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE 

The Crescent Theatre, Birmingham, has 
lately established a Training Centre, with 
classes ranging from part-time instruction 
in special subjects, to comprehensive whole 
time courses. The School will test new 
ideas from all sources. Instruction in dramatic 
art will be undertaken primarily by Roy 
Malcolm, late of the Old Vic and Birmingham 
“Rep”, while Reginald Leefe, late scenic 
designer at Stratford Memorial Theatre, will 
be responsible for the Arts and technical 
side. Sir Barry Jackson is the School’s 
first Patron. The Four Seasons Theatre Club, 
Lewisham, also holds classes. They are 
divided into elementary (with instruction in 
elocution, movement, deportment and stage- 
craft) ; intermediate (No. 2 Company) from 
which members graduate to the experienced 
No. 1 Company, whose future programme 
includes “See How They Run,” “Dear 
Ruth,” and “Grand National Night.” 
Mr. Robert Morley has consented to become 
the Club’s first President. 

NORTHAMPTON AND RETFORD 

The Northampton Players, formed in 1937, 
have given three major productions each 
winter, apart from the war years, including 
“St. Joan,” and “Juno and the Paycock” 
(both new to the town). This season’s pro- 
gramme will include “The Playboy of the 
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Just Out 


ISLAND OF THE 
MICE 
Winifrede Trentham 


A new volume of One-Act Plays 
by a first-class dramatic author, 


including :— 

ISLAND OF THE MICE 
Drama 3m, tf. 
WARD D 
Comedy 1m., 8 f. 
BLACK VELVET 
Drama ames. 
IN THE MORNING 
Drama ae 
MARCH EVENING 
Drama Tm, 27. 


Cloth Bound, 7/6 net 
Separately, paper covers, 1/6 net 
For Easter 


BEHOLD YOUR KING 
Thomas Doran 


Three-Act Play for Lent and 
Raster. Scenery not essential. 
3m., 7 f. 3/6 net 


INNOCENT BLOOD 
Thomas Doran 
Passion Play in Four Scenes. 
Scenery not essential. 





gm., +f. 3/6 net 
FINE LINEN 
H. M. Richards 
An Easter Play dealing with 
Joseph of Arimathea. 
6 m., 7 f. 3/6 net 
New Edition 
NOISES OFF 


Frank Napier 
A revised edition of this invaluable 
handbook for producer and stage 
manager is now available. §/- net 


FREDERICK MULLER 
29 Great James Street, W.C.1 














Western World,” “Ghosts,” and “Boy 
Meets Girl.” The Players are entering 
the Northamptonshire Arts Council Drama 
Festival, and next February will give a private 
performance of “The Fox Amongst the 
Grapes” (a play by one of its members) 
with two members of the local professional 
Repertory Company in the cast. The Retford 
Little Theatre concluded its seventh season 
with L. du Garde Peach’s version of ““The 
Government Inspector.” During the season 
“The Knight of the Burning Pestle” (Beau- 
mont and Fletcher) was performed by junior 
members. The plays chosen at Retford are 
not always of the “‘box-office draw” type ; 
their production of ‘Christ’s Comet” 
(Hassell) appears to have been one of the 
first in this country. The theatre building, 
originally a laundry, was later used as a 
Community Club. Mr. Maurice Healey, 
seeing its possibilities as a theatre, sought 
the help of Miss Vere Hodson who had 
a good deal of technical knowledge and 
with a band of voluntary helpers they carried 
out the necessary alterations to the building 
and provided a stage and lighting-bridge. 
As the auditorium is regularly used for 
dancing a false floor with tiered seats has to 
be laid before each production. 
MERSEY AND TYNESIDE 
In July Merseyside Unity Theatre presented 
“The Miser,” a free adaptation by Henry 
Fielding of Moliere’s “L’Avare,” at the 
Open Air Theatre, Calderstones Park. They 
have been asked to produce a play in cele- 
bration of the centenary of the formation of 
the Liverpool Trades Guardian Association 
in 1848. This will take the form of a docu- 
mentary and is to be a collective effort, 
members helping in research and in moulding 
the material into dramatic form. ‘““The 
Tyneside Phoenix” (1s. 6d. quarterly) the 
journal of The Newcastle People’s Theatre 
Arts Group, well reflects the work of this 
famous Little Theatre. It carries critical 
and profusely illustrated articles on its own 
productions, technicgl features and amusing 
extracts from the Producer’s Sketchbook, 
etc. In addition to Drama, ‘‘Phoenix” covers 
Films, Music and the Visual Arts. 


Doris Hutrron 





Messrs. Cape of Chiswick, who have 
built up in 40 years an unsurpassed reputa- 
tion for scenery, now plan to cater especially 
for amateurs doing “‘straight” plays by 


supplying flats of the smaller sizes and also 
curtain-surrounds. This should solve many 
scenic problems. They will also make special 
properties at a modest charge. 
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CI. 
SAMUELS 


LTD 





Incorporating 


¢ RAYNES 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMES 


COSTUMES 
WIGS 
ACCESSORIES 


os 


or 
MODERN 
PERIOD 
GRAND OPERA 
MUSICAL COMEDY 
GILBERT 
& 
SULLIVAN 
etc. 


30 
RUPERT STREET 
Shaftesbury Avenue, 
LONDON 
W.I| 
GER. 

5336 . 2413 . 2414 




















WHO’LL SELL 


HE Librarian of the British Drama 

League would be glad to buy copies of 

the following books, which are needed 
as replacements: 


*“Dybbuk” as ss =f .. Ansky 
**Lysistrata” : ... Donnay 
“The Makropoulos Secret” « Capek 
“Chief Contemporaty Dramatists” 
series III ... ae ste Dickinson 
“Dramatic Essays”... Forster & Lewes 
‘Marvellous History of St. Bernard” Ghéon 
“Four Comedies” ... ws ae Goldoni 
“Good Humoured Ladies” ... Goldoni 
“Tl Ventaglio” is ... Goldoni 
“This Way To Pz ar adise” ... .- Musley 
“Phantom Lover” ... = «« Kaiser 
“Chief British Dramatists’... Matthews 
‘*Plays”’ me ... Molnar 
‘Representative One- Act Pl: ays by 
Continental Authors”... ... Moses 
“British Plays” Vol. I ‘ ... Moses 
“Masks, Mimes and Miracles” ...._ Nicoll 
“Three Plays” x e ove OCS 


“One-Act Plays for ‘St age and Study”. 
“Three Plays”, “One-Act Plays” Pirandello 


“‘Restoration Plays” Rhys 
“Other Plays, and not for Children” Rice 
“Fourteenth of July, Danton”  ... Rolland 
‘Fifty Contemporary One-Act 

Plays” te ros ... Shay & Loving 

“Plays” Vol. i dina une -  ‘sierea 
“Raster, and other plays” ... "Strindberg 
“Seven Plays’ ‘ ; 2, Toller 

“Anatol,” “Living Hours, ” “Green 

Cockatoo” Schnitzler 

“C ontemporary Sp: inish Dramatists” Turrell 
“Plays” oe = ote Vanbrugh 

“Sun- ae ore ea ... Vollmer 
“Tragedies of Sex” om Wedekind 
““Old Maid” sc se ... Wharton 
“Thomas Cranmer” oe ... Williams 
““Tete-D’Or” a sae ... Claudel 
“Satin Slipper” a <- ... Claudel 
“Collected Piags” .... ‘ Drinkwater 

“Treasury of Plays for C hildren” ... Moses 
“Purple Dust” ee .. O’Casey 

“Collected Sketches and Ly yrics” ... Coward 
‘*Hassan”’ Illustrated Be ... Flecker 
‘Dramatic Technique” __.. .. Baker 
‘‘History of the Harlequin ade” Sands 
“‘Attic Theatre” _... : ... Haigh 
“Theatre of Tomorrow” ... Magowan 
“Science of Playwriting” ... Malevinsky 
“Scenery for the Theatre” ... Meyer 
“School Theatre” ... . Mitchell 
“Tendencies of Modern English 

Drama” ox. ; . Morgan 
““Theatre Advancing” os oe = Cra 
“Court Masque”... ie Welsfor 
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READY SHORTLY 





A new play by WILFRED MASSEY, 
author of ‘SUCH THINGS HAPPEN,”’’ 
‘HAPPY DAYS,” Etc. 


“Big Moment 


A Comedy-Farce in Three Acts 


4 men, 6 women. Single interior setting 





OTHER THREE-ACT COMEDIES: 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 4 m., 6 w. 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY”’ 3 m., 7 w. 
“THE YOUNGER END”’ 3 m., 7 w. 
“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS” 

2 m., 8 w. 
“CRIME AT THE CLUB’”’ Il w. 


7,000 productions, amateur and profes- 

sional, U.S.A., and Australia, including 

Repertory, Co-operative, Community 

and County Drama, Youth and Educa- 

tional Groups, leading Schools of 
Dramatic Art, etc. 





All have one scene throughout. Books 

complete with Author’s Production 

Notes. Property Plots, Drawing of 
Ground Plan. 


3/- each (postage 3d.) 
FEE: 
On sliding scale, from £1 Is. Od. to 
£4 4s. Od. according to gross receipts, 


Copies of all plays will be sent 
on reading loan for 5d. stamps 


WILFRED MASSEY (Dept. D) 
“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON 


AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 
Tel.: AYLESBURY 958 














LONG PLAYS 
RECEIVED 


SAMUEL FRENCH 

J. Knowles, The Littl Tin God. 

V. Sylvaine, Zhe Anonymous Lover. 

F. B. Young, A Man About the House. 

P. Philp, Beyond Tomorrow. 

H. Jerome, he Cricket on the Hearth. 

A. G. Abbott, Mother of Men. 

J. Laird and J. Fernald, And No Birds 
Sing. 

P. V. Carroll, 
Spoken. 

E. McCracken, No Medals. 

D. and C. Campbell Christie, Grand 
National Night. 

A. Christie, Murder On The Nile. 

S. Maugham, For Services Rendered, 
Rain, Sheppey, The Circle, Lady 
Frederick, The Breadwinner, The Sacred 
Flame. 

K. Woollard, Morning Departure. 

Walter Ellis, 74e Lovely Lady. 

F. L. Cary, Without Vision. 

B. Travers, Outrageous Fortune. 

K. Horne, Fools Rush In. 

J. B. Priestley, An Inspector Calls, 
Music at Night. 

Terence Rattigan, Love in Idleness, Lhe 
Winslow Boy. 

H. and E. Farjeon, 7he Glass Slipper. 

R. F. Deldertield, A// Over the Town. 

J. M. Barrie, The Boy David. 

N. Ginsbury, The First Gentleman. 

J. Parish, Truant in Park Lane. 

N. Coward, Private Lives. 

H. Segall, Halfway to Heaven. 

J. Coates, Tomorron’s Child. 

D. Latimer, A Piccadilly Daffodil. 

R. Morley and N. Langley, Edward, 
My Son. 


The Have Not 


Wise 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 
F. Lonsdale, Another Love Story. 
E. Percy, The Shop at Sly Corner. 
J. Kesselring, Arsenic and Old Lace. 


GoLLaNcz Lrp. 
Dorothy L. Sayers, Four Sacred Plays 
(contains for the first time in one 
volume The Devil to Pay, The Just 
Vengeance, He That Should Come and 
The Zeal of Thy House. 


H. F. W. DEAN: 
R. Russell, Resurn to Bedlam. 
P. Blackmore, Miranda. 
C. Radford, The King and the Farmer. 
P. Buckley, 74e Man Who Kissed His 
Wife. 
W. Chetham Strode, 
N. Holland, Man 


1 Play for Ronnie. 
1mong Women. 





4/- 





’Grams: 
*« PROSCENIUM” 


*Phone: 
27107 


Wiuuam Murase 


—=— & SON, LTD.== 


Scotland's only 
“Theatrical © 


Costumiers 
= 
Proscenium House 


13 ANTIGUA STREET 


EDINBURGH 
* 
Complete W ardrobes 
supplied to Principal Theatres 
for Opera, Musical Comedy 
Drama and Pageant 
e 


Specialists in Community 


as 


Drama Requirements 
* 
Our Scenery 
now open under the direction 
of afirst-class Scenic Artist at 
Panton House, 39 Tolbooth 
Wynd, Leith 
os 


ESTIMATES GRATIS. GOODS SENT TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE U.K. 


Department 
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The GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC and 
D RA M A ” ™Gorporation aun 


PrincipAL: EDRIC CUNDELL, 
Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M 


Dramatic Art and Stage Training. 

Courses can be arranged to suit all requirements, 

Private lessons in Speech Training, Verse Speaking , 
Public Speaking, Singing, and all related subjects 
may be taken separately. 

Courses for Teachers of Speech and Drama. 

The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama 
A.G.S.M.) as conferring Qualified Teacher Status 
for the purposes of the Burnham Scale. 

Prospectus, Examination Syllabuses and all further 
information from: 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary- 





—< 


Dibsin's 
Theatre Year-Book 


1948-19 
Edited by John Andrews and Ossia Trilling 


‘* . . a standard work of reference 
’’_From Sir Kenneth Barnes’s 
Foreword. 
In addition to the extremely comprehensive directory 
section, the Year—Book surveys the past year’s 
theatrical activities, each aspect being dealt with by 
an expert in the particular field. This will be an 
indispensable reference work for all managers, 
producers, artists, union officials, playwrights, publi- 
cists, journalists, agents, organisers, and secretaries of 
the amateur stage or educational drama. 
Just published 18s net 
Current Book-list on request from 
12 Park Place. St. James’s, London, S W 1 
Dennis Dobson Limited 








THE 
BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


INSURANCE POLICIES 
for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued only through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers. 


Head Office : 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone : MANsion House 9796/7 


1. COMBINED POLICY 
COVERING : 








(a) LOSS of or DAMAGE to] Premium 
SCENERY, WARDROBE and} 4 5 9 
PROPERTIES whether belong- Sis 


ing to the Society or on HIRE| up to 
or LOAN - £250 


(b) CLAIMS made by members! Value of 
of the PUBLIC up to £1,000 





and Scenery, 
(c) LEGAL LIABILITY TO etc. 
EMPLOYEES 


2. PERSONAL ACCIDENT 





POLICY 
Premium 
COVERING GROUP oF| ogee 
MEMBERS (minimum 10) = 
Member 


3. LOSS OF EXPENSES 
THROUGH ABANDONMENT 


— LOss oF isles 
owing to the COM='| 90 " 
pulsory CANCELLATION of | ~/~ Per 

| £100 
a Production 








For detailed Prospectuses apply to: 
REX THOMAS (insurance) LTD. 




















“THE BRAVE GAY ROAD” 
or “THE HARPER'S TALE”’ 
A play in One Act in prose and verse by 
GEORGE GRAVELEY 
Nicely produced 4to, buckram, with Frontispiece 
b 
JOHN GARSIDE 
3/6 net 
Copies obtainable from W. CARTMEL & SONS, 
St. Albans, Herts, or through any bookseller 
A few copies still left of : 
“BRUSHTAIL,” an historical play in Three 


Acts by George Graveley. Cartmel, Limited 
edition, 6s. net 


FOR YOUR NEXT PRODUCTION— 
“IF YOU REMEMBER” 


by Roland Fenton 
A Farce in 3 Acts (I Set) 
Males: Four good small character parts, two 
long parts. 
Seunhea hoes long parts, one small character part 


“All the ingredients of good farce.”’ 
REASONABLE ROYALTIES 








Acting Edition 3/2 post paid 
Copy on Reading Loan, 6d. from 


STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.! 














The ‘‘Something Different” Attraction 
REPERTORY raed AMATEUR 
RELEA 


«lornaDoone * 


(Adapted by William Deneen) 
The above is the sole property of 
WILLIAM WATT 
Touring during 1946 with enormous 
success. 


Available from January Ist, 1947. One 
simple set plus one inset. 6 m., 5 w. 


Enormous ‘‘Box Office’”’ 








One extract from the scores of Press 


praises: ‘‘I found myself gripping the side | 


of my seat, and it is a long time since 
Hollywood or Elstree have done that to 
me. It contains a quality of enthralling 
suspense.’ 

Book Your Date Now 
Terms. 





WILLIAM WATT, 


19 CHARING [CROSS ROAD, W.C.2 


See ‘‘Stage’’ Tour List—can be seen 1946 











THE ARTS CLUB, SHEFFIELD 


SECOND 
ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION 


£5 5 0 PRIZE AND 
PERFORMANCE GUARANTEED 








Entry Fee 7/6 
Closing Date, 30th November, 1948 
All details (id. s.a.e.) from The Hon. Secretary, 
Miss F. E. WARD 
STORTH LODGE, MOORWOODS LANE 
OWLER BAR, SHEFFIELD I! . 








. THE 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING & DRAMATIC ART 


(INCORPORATED) 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, S.W.7 


Recognised as an approved course for the Diploma 
in Dramatic Art of London University. 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 


Vice-President: 
JOHN GIELGUD. 


Principal : 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama. 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage. 


Limited number of SCHOLARSHIPS 
for MEN STUDENTS 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar 








NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 

THE FARMER WANTS A WIFE. Farce. 
(2 m., 3 f.) Gordon Lomax 

THE MASTERPIECE. ar (4 m., 3 f.) 
Gordon Lomax. 

THE EMPTY. HEART. Drama. (3 m., 3 f.) 
Neil Fraser. 

CRESCENDO (an episode between Frederic 
Chopin and George Sand). Drama. (I m., | f.) 
Neil Fraser. 

POLICE PROTECTION. Comedy Thriller. 
(3 m., 3 f.) Cyril J. Burton. 

MY MAN, JOHN. Comedy. (3 m., 3 f.) 
Cyril J. Burton. 

Approval Copy, 6d. postage 


CURZON PLAY BUREAU 








35 WESTBOURNE COURT, LONDON. W2 




















Write for Catalogue of... 
Abel Heywood’s Plays 
Monologues, Duologues, etc. 


One-Act Plays, Three-Act Plays, Scout 
Plays, Children’s Plays, Operettas, etc. 
Published from 6d. to 2/6 per copy 


Plays to suit all kinds of audiences. 
Over twenty new Plays included in our 
new Catalogue. 

No Royalties or Performing Fees 
Catalogues 4$d. per copy; by post 6d. 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, LTD. 
49-51 LEVER STREET, MANCHESTER 1 








AMBASSADORS 


BUILDERS & PAINTERS OF 


SCENERY 


SETS FOR HIRE 


MURPHY ST., WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 
TEL. WATERLOO 6666 











TwoNew Three-Act Plays 
“WITHOUT VISION” 
(A sequel to ‘‘Burning Gold’’) 


“BUT ONCE A YEAR” 
(A Christmas Play) 





Two New One-Act Plays 


“HOLIDAY HOME” 
(A sequel to ‘‘Holiday Eve’’) 
“THE GRAND DESIGN” 
(Highly commended in the Scottish 
National Competition) 


“CANDIED PEEL,” “THIN 
PARTITION” “MURDER OUT 
OF TUNE,” Etc. 





FALKLAND L. CARY 
MESSRS. SAMUEL FRENCH 











A new impression of the well-known 
Comedy-Thriller Success 


“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 


By WILFRED MASSEY 


newly revised and with additional 
dialogue as used in the professional 
script. Ready Now 


3 Acts. | interior scene. 
Cast: 5 men, 5 women 


BOOKS (complete with Author’s Own 
Production Notes, drawing of ground 
plan, property plot, etc., 3/- (post 3d.). 

FEES: On sliding scale, from £1 Is. to 

4s., based on gross receipts. 


For copy on reading loan, 5d. stamps, or 
further information, please write to the 
Author personally— 

WILFRED MASSEY 
(Dept. D) 
“THATCHINGS,” BIERTON, 
AYLESBURY (BUCKS) 
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Ready shortly 


Maxwell Anderson 


his most famous play 
WINTERSET 


Three acts Cloth — gs 


* 


Now available 


Anatole France 


his delightful frolic 
THE COMEDY OF THE MAN 
WHO MARRIED A DUMB WIFE 
English acting version by 
ASHLEY DUKES 


Two acts Paper 2s 6d 


THE BODLEY HEAD 











DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 


B.D. L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 


—, 








8/9 CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, W.1 


Telephone GER. 4136 


PRIZE ONE-ACTS 





NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 
INCLUDING YOUTH AND 
CHRISTMAS SUPPLEMENTS 
6d. POST FREE 


The International One-Act Play Theatre 
60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.18 








ONE-ACT DRAMA FOR 5 WOMEN 
By Gwen Pierce 
CAERWYS, MOLD, FLINTSHIRE 


A Home of One’s Own 


Exciting conflict in which a warm-hearted 
woman writer outwits a mercenary old 
lady and helps a harassed young couple 
to solve their housing problem. 


Copies, |/6 post’ free, from Author 


TWO THREE-ACT SUCCESSES 


BIRTHDAY PARTY 
BROADACRE FARM 


5 m., 6f., | set 
By H. G. MACLAURIN 
Both these Plays have had successful runs 
Copies on appro. from the Agents, 
to whom all Royalties should be paid 


Agents: 
CURTIS BROWN LTD. 


6 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 








THE IDEAL 
FESTIVAL PLAY 


for an 


ALL-WOMEN CAST 
“While There is Time” 


tact. 6w. (3 aged 45, 2 aged 30, | aged 20) 
Chosen by several groups 
Send 3d. for Approval Copy 


JOHN KNOWLES 
25 WELHOLME ROAD, GRIMSBY, LINCS 








‘ ” 
“THE DOG WATCHES 
By ROSS HUTCHINSON 
Just ended two years’ very successful 
professional tour. 

A new Naval Comedy Farce. (7 males 3 females 

Evening News: ‘“‘WHEN A WOMAN GOES 
ABROAD. . . . an evening of nice, clean fun 
and games is had by all. 

“The Author: certainly shows, in his first play, 
a very happy knack of comic situation and a 
flair for crisp and crackling dialogue . . .” 

Nottingham Journal : ‘‘Naval men in the house 
found the humours of ‘THE DOG WATCHES’, 
which is lively farce in the traditions of *THE 
MIDDLE WATCH’, even more laughable than 
the Army visitors, and heaven knows they laughed 
enough. . 
STEELE’ S, 32 Haymarket, S.W. | 














SALLY SPRUCE 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
Modern Plays Dressed in Perfect Character 


including 
‘ Blithe Spirit,” “‘ This Happy Breed” etc 
Stage wedding gowns a speciality 


49, 





Greek Street, W.1 


GEkRrard 3162 
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ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE —— NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the time 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w.,2 m. Is. 8d. each post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post pafd. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4w., Im. 

Is. 8d. post paid 


GRAHAM NAPIER 
2 PLASTURTON GARDENS, CARDIFF 








3 PLAYS for BOYS 


IN THREE ACTS 
“HE FOUND ADVENTURE ’”’ 
“PETER LENDS A HAND” 
“THERE’S CRIME IN THE JUNGLE”’ 





Reading copies may be borrowed for 6d. postage 
rom the author, Charles Barkaway, Tanyard Farm, 
Hadlow Road, Tonbridge, Kent 
Published (2/6) by 
SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 








THE UNIVERSITIES’ SETTLEMENT 
IN EAST LONDON 
TOYN3EE HALL THEATRE 


FULL-LENGTH PLAY 
FESTIVAL 


SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
FEBRUARY TO MARCH, 1949 


For further details apply to Theatre 
Director (Festival), 28 Commercial 
Street, E.I. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 


NEW Historical Play, ‘‘Queen’s Knight’ (the 

story of the first Mary Tudor), by F.D.M., 97 
Pinner Road, Harrow. Fourteen che ar acters, two sets. 
Quotation from Drama: “There was not a dull 
moment in it. A happy choice for Amateurs.” 





ONE-ACT PLAY for 2 m., 5 f., ‘‘SMOON- 

STONES,” by Ruth Young. Colourful drama 
of the Tsar’s Court; eighteenth century. On approval 
from The International One-Act Play Theatre, 60 
Earlsfield Road, London, S.W.18. 





ESLIE > KNIGHTS, F.T.C.L., L.R.A.M. (Eloc.) 

M.R.S.T., has limited vacanc . for Speech and 
Drama, private or class. Studios: Brentwood, Rom- 
ford, Ilford and London. For prospectus apply: 
14 Hanover St., W.1. or 69 Castellan Avenue, Gidea 
Park, Essex (Rom. 718). 


LAYS, MSS., etc., copied by experienced Typist. 

All work promptly and attractively executed. 
2/3 thousand words—carbon copies $d. per sheet 
extra. For Duplicating Charges, Programmes, etc., 
write Ellen, 123 Heythorp Street, Southfields, 
S.W.18, 


ROFESSIONAL Producer, 18 years’ experience, 
available for all departments including Coaching, 
Production. Marcus Insley, 72 Kenway Road, S.W.5. 
Frobisher 5903. 
EMPEST,” One-Act Play by Evelyn Kingswood. 
John Bourne: ‘‘I recommend this play most 
strongly for Festival entry.”’ Frederick Muller. 





IHHE CORN EXCHANGE, ASHFORD. A 

spacious and well-lighted building on island site. 
Main Hall 4,700 sq. ft., Stage, Cloak and Dressing 
Rooms, Balcony, etc. Four entrances. All main 
supplies. Tenders invited for Lease from April Ist 
next. Geering & Colyer, Ashford, Kent. 





THE IDEAL ALL-WOMEN PLAY 


“WHO IS SYLVIA?” 
A Comedy-Thriller in Three Acts 
By GILBERT BROOKFIELD 
Acting Edition 3s. 2d. post paid 
Copy on Reading Loan, 6d. from 
STAGECRAFT PUBLICATIONS 
BCM/STAGECRAFT, LONDON, W.C.1 











Shelagh Slliott-Clarke 


SCHOOL OF DANCE AND DRAMA 
SOSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSHOSOOOOOSD 
STUDENT TRAINING 

AMATEUR AND 
CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
SPOSSSSSSSSSHHOHHSSOSOOOOOOD 

js Bold Street, Liverpool, 1 

Royal 3323 





A PLAY FOR CHRISTMAS 
A Revised and Enlarged Edition 


The Legend of Baboushka 


A Russian Nativity Play in Two Acts 
By S. F. COTTON 2s. net 
This popular play has been enlarged to take in 
more speaking and miming parts. It is adaptable 
to a small stage or to a larger spectacular 
performance. 


Copies are sent on approval 


H. F. W. Deane & Sons Ltd 


31 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 






































FURSE 


STAGE LIGHTING 


AND CONTROL EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
COLOUR LIGHTING AND ALL TYPES OF STAGE ACCESSORIES FOR 


Private Theatres 
Public Halls, Schools 


We are actual manufacturing specialists in 
the supply only or complete installation of 
every class of Stage Equipment—advice and 
quotations freely given. 


SLI8 
Standard 
Magazine 

Compartment 
Footlight 


SS12 ‘‘Frenca’’ Super Soft-edged 
Beam Spotlight 


Ask us for Illustrated Leaflet W5l 


COLOUR LIGHTING, FOOTLIGHTS, BATTENS, 
SPOTLIGHTS, FLOODLIGHTS, SWITCHBOARDS, 
DIMMERS, CURTAIN CONTROLS, TRACKS & 
ACCESSORIES, BORDER BARRELS, COUNTER- 
WEIGHTING, FIREPROOF SHUTTERS & CURTAINS, 
ORGAN CONSOLE AND ORCHESTRA LIFTS, etc. 


Theatre Gelatines and Fursoid Colour Media 





Send us your Enquiries SL35. Standard S00w. Flood 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM  Tel.: 8213—6 lines 


LONDON: 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.|I 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 
IRISH AGENTS: CENTURY MACHINERY STORES, LTD., 70 MIDDLE ABBEY ST., DUBLIN 











PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS 
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